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WELL FORMED EARS OF SILAGE CORN, SHOWING TIE STAGE AT WHICH IT SHOULD BE CUT 


NY large, prolific variety of field corn is suitable for silage, the best results usually being obtained with 

the varieties that mature best in the locality in question. The important consideration, however, is to 
have the silage cut and put into the silo at the proper time and in the proper manner. The four ears 
above show stages, at all of which silage corn is sometimes cut. The Illinois experiment station, how- 
ever, advises that the corn for this purpose should be as ripe as the two ears shown atthe right in this 
photcgraph, providing the leaves are still green. ‘The somewhat prevalent idea that corn should be cut in the milk stage 
to make good silage is incorrect, since the largest amount of dry matter for feeding purposes is found in corn when it 
is perfectly mature, although not dry or hard. The farmer should bear these facts well in mind. 
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pss Let Us Send You +6 


Our Book. 
about good wheels and good wagonsthot willeare 
you @ lot of work and make you a jotot money —the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 


and the 


ELECTRIG HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
@ quarter millions sold. Spokes united to the 
hub. Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 











Power For Fall 
W ork. 


Are you going to do the fall work this 
year in the old, slow, tiresome way, or 
are you going to have on your farm a 
power that is safe, sure and efficient, 
that will save you money, and that can 
be applied to any machine you own? 
The papers are full of advertisements 
of farm powers. It’s easy to buy an en- 
gine. But the great point is that you 
want to know things; what size 
power to buy for your work; how to 
use that power; how to avoid waste, 
That’s the reason why we don’t 
want toteli you here in this adver- 
tisement what to buy. We 
want to talk it over first. We 
want one of our experienced 
mento analyze your proposi- 
tion. Don’t you think it will 
pay you to sit down right now 
and write a letter to Fairbanks 
Power men? It won’t cost you 
anything to find out what they’ve 
got tosay. It’sachance to get 
alot of useful, instructive infor- 

mation. Write for free book on 
Farm Power. 


ADDRESS 
Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 


THE 


FAIRBANKS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, 
gas and gasc dine engines, arm ma- 
chines, ine ¢ s, factory 


power transm t, factory 


mach 


New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Syracuse, Pittsburg, 
Hartford, Bangor, Me., 
London, England, 
Glasgow, Scotland, 


Albany, 
Boston, 
Buffalo, 








Built for Business 


Farqubar engines and boilers are built for 
hard knocks and durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 
value, For general 
all-round seryice 


FARQUHAR 


ENCIN ES 
SAW MILLS 


have no superior. 
A. B. 
FARQUHAR 
Co. Ltd. 
York, Pa. 


_— for Catalogue of 
es, Boilers, Saw 


male and Threshers. 
FREE. 





Pine, Hemlock and Cypress in 200 sizes; also cutters, blowers, 
carriers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue free. 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


GINSENG : 


D. BRANDT, 


‘ best by Test—80 VEARS. We CASH 
SARK ped MORE SALESMEN PAY We gd 


Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. 





SEEDS AND ROOTS: 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 

Cc ee: rofits of Ginse1 
REE. Send forit. Address 

waa Gi, Bremen, Ohio. 
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COMMERCIAL 


on Bad Markets. 


ANY 


Selling Produce 
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about fiv 

of 40.000 inhabitants 
i i i the 
beets, 
We market but 
from stor store until sold 
never retail unless compelled to. 
have land on place that slopes 
the south and is protected on the 
rest, making it excellent for early 
thus I to produce 
mhead of the average 
to my old 
grocers or 


have 


drive 


mv 


have 


growers. I 


crops, try 
zo 
who mostly 
peddlers, at the 
commencement of the season and offer 
them what I have to Always try 
to meet prospective buyers pleasantly 
not treat a with indiffer- 
ence if he buys nothing 

I endeavor to have first-class 
tables, berries and fruit with as great 
a variety never misrep- 
resent. Anything of poor quality I sell 
for just what it is. Dispose of every- 
thing good or poor. Never top off, 
as it is called, with better goods; ped- 
dlers generally ready to buy any- 
thing in the line of seconds. Aim not 
te deceive customers in any way 
to quality: to meet all buyers 
friends, wh t, let the other 
fellow sell them. treat a poor 
Italian with and lame 
horse just the fa 
grocer who of me 


customers, are 


VCge table 
sell. 


do man 


vege- 


as possibls I 


are 


as 
try as 
n you cai 
to 
igon 
as plea n ras ney 


buys worth per 


week. 


NEVER 
The principal thing is 
learn that your produce is just 
you claim. Always be careful to 
good, fair measure. If 
ries, the baskets ould 
filled; if vegetables by the bushel well 
heaped bushels; if bunch stuff hon- 
est count, nd then an extra 
thrown in. 
Never disappoi man by f 
do anything you lay have 
ed. If I cannot do so, hunt him 
and tell him all ticulars with- 
out reserve you will be 
treated as we as if ‘thing had hap- 
rened. Wi sellins é stomer 
Ily inquire what he is likely to 
want the foll ing day, it o doing 
you will ofte your next 
load sold efore starting for 
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WATCH TED MARKETS. 

Take my 
If I have been picki 
melons a@ day and receiving 
bushel, and all at once I find 20 
bushels ripe at a picking, I conclude 
prices are sure to be lower. The next 
morning sees me to market. [ 
effer my melons less and 
my customors to buy more 
freely. I make a special effort to sell 
melons first. If any remain I general- 
ly retail them in the Italian quarter of 
the city, where they buy great 
tities of cheap produce. The 
true of tomatoes. I have known 
to drop fom $2 per bushel to 25 cents 
in two hours, and stay there, though 
sometimes a cool spell will cause an 
upturn in prices. When cheap, the 
Italian people are great buyers of to- 
family will often buy five 
time, which is a great 
oversupply. 

In some 


sell well 
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as an example. 
bushels of 
per 


own crops 
ng five 


$2 


earlier 
for 


sure 


money 


are 


quan- 
same is 

them 
es 


matoes; 
bushels at a 
help in getting rid of an 

Of course se: vary. 
years everything seems 
and in others nearly all classes of 

irden truck will be dull after the 
first pickings. But if a man is just 
tou ‘ie purchasers, giving them honest 


one 


isons 


to 


AGRICULTURE 


he will « 
hi pre 
trouble will 


casas = ell —_—— 
Summing Up the Year’s Export Trade. 


The governmen ‘ j closed its 
the fiscal year ending June 
The total Vatlue of exports 
rts for that period aggre- 
$2,.635,970,000 exports exce ed- 
imports by nearly $401,000,000, 
principal farm products, aside 
cereals, have made a good 
The wheat movement to 
foreign points slumped greatly. - 
fact, imports for the entire fiscal ye: 
were only 4,591,000 bushels against 
44,159,000 bushels for 1904. Last year’s 
movement may also be compared with 
155,000,000 bushels in 1902. Not fora 
long series of years have shipments of 
wheat from the United States proved 
so small as during the past 12 months. 
This is largely attributable to the fact 
that high prices here caused foreign 
buyers to seek supplies in Russia, Ar- 
gentina and other wheat exporting 
countries. Readers of American Agri- 
culturist have been kept fully informed 
of this during recent months. 

With corn the showing for 1904-5 
rroved somewhat better. The outgo 
from the United States aggregated 
88,556,000 bushels, an increase of about 
35,000,000 bushels over 1904, and the 
largest year’s business 1991. We 
have had several however, 
exceeding the past in regard to heavy 
exports of corn. Our foreign trade in 
barley was well up to the aver: of 
recent ye: the outgo being 10,4S86,- 
000 bushels. Oats shipments were 
moderate at 5,278,000 bushels, yet 
these showed a substantial increase 
over 1904. Our flour export busines 
for the il year ending July 1, 1905, 
proved in the neighborhood of 50 
lighter than that of the eding sea- 
son, shipments be Paansadh mn 8,757,000 
barrels. . ° 

A gratifying continuation 
eattle exports was noted in 1904-05. 
The outgo for the 12 months exceeded 
500,000 head, being practically as lar 
shipments of the preceding fiscal 
year. Sheep exports were 255,600 
head, a sligl shrinkage from 104. 
In pork products our foreign trade 
was fairly satisfactory, but the tend- 
ency in shipments of canned and fresh 
beef and tallow, for a slight re- 
striction, whereas exports of bacon, 
hams, fresh salt pork and lard 
were of somewhat larger volume than 
the preceding year.” Shipment lard 
for the 12 months exceeded 600,000,000 
pounds. Oleo exports exhibited a 
slight shrinkage, whereas the outgo of 
imitation butter proved a trifle larger 
than the preceding yea Our foreign 
trade in dairy products was rather 
uneventful. Butter shipments, mostly 
of the cheaper grades, were a little 
less than during 1904, and the cheese 
outgo fell off considerably, dropping 
to 9,880,000 pounds. Prices of cheese 
for the past few months, owing to a 
very slightly higher plane than in 1904, 
have not favored heavy ‘ations on 
the part of foreign buyers. 
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Onion Prospects—There to 
be little change in the onicn situation 
as regards development of the new 
crop. More or less complaint is heard 
of excessive moisture in such states 
as Mich, Wis and Ind. Some reports 
indicate that the unduly heavy rains 
early in the s *son caused irreparable 
damage, but of course it will take 
time to ascertain the full extent of 
loss. Late reports from Ind say the 
crop is now doing nicely. In parts of 
northern O wet weather late last 
month caused further damage. In 
the commercial onion belt of the far 
ist the promise continues good, and 
with less damage by maggots and 
smut than in ’04. Markets are still 
well supplied with onions from the 
middle sections. The far south is 
about shipping. 
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eat, mixed 
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possible: 
hay, pas 
repeat L) ive fie fF nearly 
equal size plow- 
ings in five crops: 
and T alway bed 
without rolling T also think it pays 
to clip the heat stubble about the 
time the rag in bloom.— 
[Henry Flater, County, O. 
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have a solid wheat 


or 


weeds are 
Hancock 
I am a constant reader of American 
Agriculturist and could not get along 
without it although I am a resident of 
Transvaal, South Afric In your is- 
sue of January 14, 1905, there is a pic- 
ture of the Hoover potato digger. I 
would like to have the address of the 
manufacturer.—[W. H. Twine, South 
Africa. 
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much. Put the land in good 
thorough plowing and hi: 
ter it is harrowed the last time 

the alfalfa seed, ht or ten pou 
per acre, roll it in. If 
there is able amount of 
rain the up quite thick 
enough. Anyone can make a brush 
harrow by tying to a fence rail 
and hitching to Put weight 
the brush to maké it take hold of 
ground. fence rails 
on the brush will do. If brush is 
available put or boards un- 
der an ordinary scratch ha 
that the teeth will only go about 1% 
inches deep. To } in alfalfa seed 
Tur ‘ 
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What Is One-Horse Power—How 
you determine what size power you 
need to run machines on-your farm? 
How do you get your water supply, 
nd what kind of pump suited 
for your use? Do you want to buy 
somebody’s patent machine or do you 
desire the power to 


do your 
work? What is the use of worryins 
about these thing 


Why not w 
The Fairbanks f: power depari- 
ment and let them.tell you how to 
solve these questions? In this paper 
they announce they will send their 
book on farm power free to any of 
our readers. It will pay you to write 
copy. In writing address The 
Fairbanks company, New York, “and 
mention where you s the advertise- 
ment in order to cure every courtesy 
from the tro. = 


do 


is best 


simply 


rite 
rm 


for 
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American Agriculturist 


HOME 
GARDEN 


FARM 
MARKETS 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 
employment of man.”— Washington 
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LIVE AGRICULTURE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


W. S. TERRELL, HEYWOOD COUNTY, N C. 


UR land of the 
skies, as it has 
been very appro- 


priately called, the 
section of North 
Carolina lying be- 
tween the Blue 
ridge and the Alle- 
gany mountains, is 
made up of valleys, 
hills and moun- 
tains, supplied with 
an abundance of springs, brooks, creeks and 
rivers of pure, clear, cold, freestone water. 
Many of the streams abound with brook trout, 
black bass, red horse and other kinds of fish. 
The mountains are covered with quantities of 
valuable timber. Grasses of the richest kinds 
for hay and pasture, clovers of all varieties, 
all do well from the lowest valleys to the tops 
of the highest mountains. 

The land is very rich, even to the mountain 
tops, and the wild range, while not so good 
as formerly, yet furnishes many hundreds of 
cattle, sheep and hogs with summer food. Hogs 
often get very fat on chestnuts and acorns in 
fall and winter. Many become fat enough for 
the butcher with no feed but what they find 
on the wild range in the fall, and are furnished 
with only an occasional lick of bran and salt 
to keep them gentle. As to apples, this is their 

Many small orchards in this section 
trees from 75 to 100 years old in good 
Spraying has been done in 





home. 
have 
health and bearing. 


but few orchards. The reason for small 
chards has been that until very recently all 
the outlet we had for the apples was by wagon 
and team to the southern towns. 

But now we have fine cattle, horses, hogs 
and sheep, and plenty for them to eat. Most 
of our people are out of debt. We have soil 
roads, and fairly good markets for all we can 
raise. Waynesville, our county town, is a flour- 
ishing little city situated on Richland creek, 
nearly 30 miles west of Asheville, N C. It has 
six or eight churches, two banks and several 
manufacturing plants, a large tannery and a 
good graded school for whites and negroes. 
Peaches do well here, but are not a sure crop. 
They often get killed by late spring frosts. 
Corn, wheat, oats, rye and buckwheat all do 
well. 


or- 





EGG PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH 
W. C. SMITH, DADE COUNTY, FLA 

I mate 12 hens to a cock, and my eggs have 
averaged over 90% fertile. Have hatched every 
month in the year; find that birds hatched Sep- 
tember to March grow off better and faster. 
Have had pullets laying at 44% months in Wyan- 
dottes, but don’t like them to lay so soon. Have 
had trouble in getting up to standard weight, 
but find five-pound hens better layers than 6%. 
Breeding pens are allowed free range part of 
day every day, as I have two varieties. I let 
one out in morning and the other in afternoon. 

I use the ordinary single wall so popular in 
the south. The front is partly open, 
either slatted or wire netting. There is no 
floor or dropping board. The coops are cleaned 


being 


once or twice a week, and as the old dirt gets 
foul new is put in. The houses for breeding 
pens, being used only for roosting, are 6 by 
8 feet. In each yard is an artificial shade, 10x 
12 feet, covered with palmetto, which furnishes 
dusting place and answers for scratching shed. 
Fowls are in open air the year round, as the 
temperature rarely reaches freezing. 

I prefer the dry feeding plan and am now 
using it, though mash was fed part of last year. 
At present I feed oats or wheat in the morning 
and commercial scratch feed in late afternoon, 
with a box of dry bran before the birds all the 
time. Give beef scrap every other day and 
green bone as often as can get it. Keep grit 
and crushed shell before them all the fime and 
give fresh water twice a day, morning and noon. 
Feed being high, I tried to balance a ration 
with a commercial feed and cottonseed meal 
last fall. The result was disastrous to egg pro- 
duction, the meal being too fattening and the 
feed too full of fiber and indigestible substance. 
My Leghorns have laid only about 60% for the 
year and Wyandottes 45%. 

The cost of feed for the year has been $1.67, 
and I have had to buy everything except sheil, 
grit and water, and the product on eggs alone 
$2.94, leaving net $1.27. Another year, with 
past experience to guide me, I hope to do much 
better. I have not forced egg production, but 
get good long prices for eggs. The lowest 30 
cents a dozen for May, June and July; 35 cents 
August and September; 40 cents October and 
November, and 45 to 60 cents the other months. 
These prices are strictly local, but other points 
in the state are equally good, when cost of pro- 
duction is considered. 
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hides 


raweres *° Torrent, a Prize 
Winning French 
Coach Stallion 


Owned in Ohio 






This stallion 
a prize winner at 


was 


the recent world’s 
fair in St Louis, 
and owned by Mc. 
Laughlin Broth- 
ers of Ohio. The 
photograph does 
not do the animal 
justice, as the po- 
sition is a bad 
one, his hind legs 
being extended 
too far. However, 
it can easily be 
seen that he is a 
splendid _ stallion 
with a fine back, 
fine head, nicely 
arched neck and 
well proportioned 
limbs. The French 
Coach section at 
the horse 
was well filled. 
and only a very 
high-class animal 
could secure a 
prize. 


show 
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FEEDING THE BY-PRODUCTS OF BEANS 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL (N Y) EXPER STA. 

Beans have a high proportion of protein, 
which is the most valuable and expensive con- 
stituent of stock foods. Those who have cull 
beans usually have them in abundance and 
the mistake is frequently made of attempting 
to feed them nearly exclusively. This results 
in loss of food value and frequently interferes 
with the health of the animals. They should 
be fed in conjunction with corn or other foods 
rich in starchy matter. Thus fed each supplies 
the deficiency of the other. Below are given 
the results of an analysis of cull beans by G. 
W. Cavanaugh, chemist of the Cornell experi- 
ment station. 

COMPOSITION OF FEEDS. 

Refuse 


mostly 
Ash gravel 
t t 


Nitrogen 


tree 
Water Protein Fiber extract Fat 
% La % % ‘ 
Cull beans....10.0 f 
Oats ‘ 8 9.5 59.7 
Gluten feed,.. 7. 
10. 


3.2 12.8 
‘ 3.0 
51.2 1.1 
70.4 5.0 1.5 
A side issue of the bean industry of consid- 
erable economic importance is the use that is 
made of the bean straw as food for stock. 
Sheep are fond of the pods and thrive on them. 
They also produce good results when fed to 
dairy cows. The digestible nutrients in bean 
straw, here given, are also computed from 
analyses made by Mr Cavanaugh. For purposes 
of comparison timothy hay, corn stover and oat 
straw are included in the following exhibit: 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN BEAN STRAW. 


Lbs digestible nutrients —, 
Carbo 
Nutritive 
ratio 


Total hydrates and 
dry matter Protein (fat x 2%) 
% % % 


Total 
% 

43.3 

49.3 


39.7 


46.5 


1:11.0 
1:16.6 
1:19.9 
1:33.6 


Bean straw...95 3.6 
Timothy hay..87 2.8 
Corn stover...6 1.7 34.0 35.7 
Oat straw ¥.2 40.4 41.6 


It will be observed that bean straw contains 
three times as much protein as oat straw, twice 
as much as corn stover and a third more than 
timothy hay. As regards the carbohydrates and 
total digestible nutrients it is only slightly infe- 
rior to timothy hay. Bean straw, when fed 
freely, has a tendency to produce looseness of 
the bowels. For this reason it should not be 
made the exclusive diet, but fed in connection 
with foods that will correct this tendency. 


FALL SEEDING OF ALFALFA 
O. IRWIN, INDIANA. 

Have the ground well settled before seeding, 
and make only the surface loose. Alfalfa fails 
if seeded in the fall on freshly plowed ground. 
Well cultivated corn fields, with the stalk cut 
and drawn off, provide ideal conditions. Do 
not plow such fields, but harrow before seed- 
ing. When sowing in wheat, oats, flax or mililet 
stubble ground, plow shallow, harrow thorough- 
ly and allow it to settle before seeding. This 
furnishes good conditions for alfalfa. 

The best time to sow is in the fall, between 
the last half of August and the 15th of Septem- 
ber, if conditions are good. Have the ground 
well settled, with a loose mulch on top, and 
well saturated with moisture, to bring up the 
seed quickly and force the fall growth. If 
either of these conditions are lacking, it will 
not pay to sow. 

The best way to sow is with a press drill, 
using 20 pounds seed per acre. Mix the 
seed with equal parts, by measure, of .coarse 
corn chop or bran. Drill half the seed one 
way, and cross drill the other half. If you 
have to sow broadcast, use 25 fo 30 pounds 
seed per acre, cover with a harrow and roll, 
unless there is danger from blowing. It is 
much better to seed with a drill. Alfalfa shouid 
be sown alone. The way to get the best crop 
is to sow the best seed. 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


Farmers whose summer tame grass pastures 
are eaten to the roots, when stock are turned 
on the meadows will, the next spring, find the 
grass roots either dead or so badly killed that 
they will have to be plowed up. This leaves 
them with a hay shortage the following year 
and they should prepare to meet this shortage 
in the fall by sowing alfalfa. Properly seeded 
it will furnish a good cutting of hay the follow- 
ing May, and with ordinary conditions will 
yield three to four cuttings throughout the sea- 
son. This will give plenty of feed for the stock. 
The following fall it can be plowed under and 
the ground sowed to wheat or timothy. 


BALING HAY IS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 


A few years ago it was not an important 
thing for a farmer to bale his own hay before 
sending it to market. In fact, there was no 
special inducement for doing this. Loose hay 
sold just as freeiy’ as baled, and brought just 
as much money. The grower argued that it 
was a useless expenditure of time and money 
to bale his hay unless it had to be shipped in 
railroad trains or on boats. Then, of course, 
it was necessary to reduce the bulk. The grower 
also considered the buying of the baler and 
the hiring of the work done was an unnecessary 
expense. He even preferred to let his hay re- 
main in stack during the fail and winter, for- 
getting that a considerable percentage was dam- 
aged or entirely ruined by the wet weather or 
wind storms. 

Of late years, conditions have changed con- 
siderably. In many markets loose hay cannot 
be sold at all, while baled hay brings a good 
figure. This does not mean that loose hay is 
valueless, but it does mean that buyers insist 
that the producer bale his hay before taking 
it to market. In most places loose hay sells 
readily enough, but is quoted from $1 to $2 
per ton cheaper than hay which has been baled, 
so that for the farmer who has hay to sell, 
baling is absolutely necessary. 

A good baling machine will pay for itself 
in a short time. By increasing the value of 
hay from $1 to $2 per acre, any man with a 
good-sized hay farm can more than pay for his 
machine in one year. Then he will always find 
plenty of work to do for his neighbors, so he 
will make considerable clear money. 

The fact is that where a farmer has con- 
siderable hay, it will pay him to bale it for his 
own use alone. The bulk is so reduced that it 
ean all be stored in a barn. Without baling, 
it will have to be stacked out of doors, which 
lessens its value from 5 to 20%. Baling of hay 
may begin at any time after the crop is cured. 

In dry climates, great quantities are baled 
directly from the windrow. This is especially 
true of timothy. The baling machine is taken 
to the hay field, the hay is brought to it with 
greai horse rakes, and it is put directly into 
the machine. It should be pretty well cured 
before baling, else there is a possibility of mold- 
ing. A precaution to be observed is that it is 
to be dried out pretty thoroughly; don’t attempt 
baling while dew is on or the hay wet. 

A great many farmers in [Illinois and states 
farther south cut their clover, allow it to wilt 
slightly and then bale while yet green. They 
claim clover cures thoroughly and comes out as 
good succulent feed. While this journal does 
not advise a general adaptation of this method, 
the fact is it has been practiced successfully. 

If the hay cannot be baled directly, put it up 
in well formed stacks, then get at baling as soon 
as possible thereafter. If this is done without 
delay, there will be little or no loss from the 
bleaching, and the hay can then be taken to 
market if the prices are satisfactory, or stored 
until later. 








FRUITS 


COLD STORAGE ON THE FARM 


FLOURNEY, MISSOURI. 


EO 


ty, T. 
Every grower of apples in the southwestern 
Ozark region knows that just about picking 
time we are apt to have days, sometimes several 
days in succession, during which the thermom- 
eter registers too high for his peace of mind, 
and much too high for the material welfare 
of his apples. The grower also knows that often 
after he has the apples packed, they may have 
to wait a few days, or perhaps only a few hours, 
for a car on which to load them. Even after 
being loaded on the car, there is often delay 
in getting them into the rooms of the cold 
storage houses, which are situated at a distance 
from the orchard. Only the packer and the 
storage men know how disastrous even a few 
hours of heat can be to apples headed up in 
a barrel, thus causing them to go into the 
storage house in really bad: condition for 
storing. 
With storage facilities on the farm, all this 
trouble is obviated, and it is possible and prac- 
ticable, too, to leave the apples on the trees until 
they are weil colured and in prime condition for 
gathering. Then gather them and place them 
in barrels or boxes, without pressing, put them 
into the cool room, there to remain until they 
are brought out in the cooler weather, repacked 
and turned over to the consumer, or to the 
commission man, every barrel full and every 
apple good and firm and in condition to hold up 
in good shape until used. These apples, be- 
cause of having been left on the trees until 
well matured, have the best flavor and the best 
of keeping qualities. 


STORAGE ECONOMICAL, 


Storage on the farm also makes it possible to 
save the poorer grades of fruit until the weather 
is cooler, so that they may be marketed at a 
profit to the grower. It is possible to furnish 
this fruit to a class of nearby consumers, who 
could not afford tu buy a better grade which 
has been shipped a long distance. We have 
seasons when the apple crop is light, and per- 
haps the quality is not as good as it should be, 
when the buyer or commission dealer does not 
come to buy our apples at packing time, but 
goes somewhere else where there is a better 
crop. When that happens, apples at packing 
time are too cheap to be profitable, and it is 
a question in my mind whether, in a year like 
this, it pays the grower to pack his fruit and 
ship to a distance to store. Then again, in 
years of great production, when there is fruit 
everywhere of good quality, there is a glut in 
the market at packing time. With the facilities 
of the modern cold storage at hand, the fruit 
can be safely held until the warm weather and 
other causes have cleared the market of this 
excess. 

Even if the crop is sold to the commission 
dealer at packing time, the dealer can put his 
apples into this house cheaply and quickly, thus 
delaying the transportation until cooler weather, 
or until he has a market ready to receive them. 
The fact that the apples can be paaked when 
the rush is over and more efficient help can be 
obtained is no small item. Then it is of con- 
siderable moment that every barrel of these 
apples can be packed under the personal super- 
vision of an experienced and conscientious man. 
There are many other advantages that might 
be mentioned, and while my experience is some- 


read at 1905 summer meeting of 


horticultural society. 


*Paper 
Missouri 





what limited, it is in accordance to a very con- 
servative line of reasoning, and not altogether 
theoretical. 
LOOK UP ALL SIDES OF THE PROPOSITION. 

In an undertaking of this kind, the disad- 
vantages should perhaps be more carefully con- 
sidered than the advantages. It is always the 
thing we are not looking for that trips us. In 
the first place, the cost of the building varies 
under different circumstances. The first cost of 
a small plant is greater in proportion than it 
is in a large plant where the same processes 
and materials are used. This small plant is apt 
to be situated where it is not convenient to be 
used for other purposes than that of storing 
apples, thus leaving your building and ma- 
chinery idle during the summer months. Then 
again, the cost of maintaining and running a 
small plant of that kind on the farm must be 
carefully considered, for there is where the 
profit or loss of the venture is apt to appear. 
Expenses must be kept down to the minimum, 
for the stock of apples in the farm storage, 
which is run only during the apple season, 
cannot be handled profit- 


GENERAL FARM PRACTICE 


COVERS ON SILOS INCREASE PROFITS. 


G. B. WHEELER, HAMBLEN COUNTY, TENN. 

I have three silos, with a combined capacity 
of over 500 tons. Have tried them with and 
without covers, and find that unless feeding 
begins as soon as filling is over, that a cover 
is an absolute necessity. Even when feeding 
begins aS soon as cutting ceases it is much 
better to have a roof on them, notwithstanding 
the claim of some good authorities that the silo 
does not need a roof. In 1902 we filled two 
stave silos without roofs. Feeding was begun 
from one as soon as filled, while the other was 
protected with only a foot of weeds cut up with 
the silage cutter and tramped very hard on top. 
The winter was a very wet one, and the silage 
in the first silo would be very soppy, dark 
colored and sour for a day or two after a hard 
rain, in which time the rain-soaked material 
would be fed out, but the cows did not eat 
it as well. 

We began feeding on second silo in February 
and found it had sunk one-third. Three or 4 
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We find it preferable to top the 





and frost. 
onions within a week after they are pulled, 
even though the tops are far from being dry. 
If the onions are topped immediately after 
they are pulled and cured in crates, they will 
have a beautiful color and will keep just as 


well in storage. The sooner the onion is put 
in the shade where there is plenty of air the 
better it will cure and keep when stored and 
the better will be its color. For the yellows 
and reds we use a topping machine which will 
top from 1000 to 1500 per day. 

CRATING AND STORING, 

Of late years we build our storage high from 
the ground with abundant ventilation in the 
foundation. We floor the storage with 2x4’s 
laid half an inch apart, thus leaving space 
for the air to pass up through the onions. The 
walls of the storage contain two air spaces and 
are frost proof. There are no windows what- 
ever in the building, but we have a row of 
small doors just under the eaves. We are care- 
ful to keep the ventilation free until late in the 
fall until the temperature of the onions them- 


selves reaches 35 degrees. 





ably on as small a margin 
as can the very large stock 
of a dealer who has stored 
in a house of immense ca- 
pacity, which is run all the 
year round, and which does 
not depend on storing. ap- 
ples alone. I handle my 
small storage plant - with 
the same force of men that 
{ use on my farm. Among 
the number I have some 
who are very expert me- 
chanics, as well as being 
expert in the handling and 
picking of apples. 

By doing this I do not 
need the services of a spe- 
cial expert in the cold stor- 
age business. I see that all 
apples are. closed out early 
in the spring, in order that 
the work of. handling the 
old crop may not interfere 
with the work needed in 
the production of the new 
crop and with the general 
orchard work. Many fruit 
farms are situated where 
a large supply of good cool 
water can be obtained. A 
searcity of cool water is a 
decided disadvantage to the 
eccnomical running of a cold storage plant. My 
house, as it now stands, has about 33,000 square 
feet insulated and piped ready for use. It holds 
about 3300 barrels. Mine is the ammonia proc- 
ess, direct expansion, with forced ventilation. 
This forced ventilation will be found by all who 
use it to be very necessary in the preservation 
and handling of apples. The machinery used 
in a plant of this kind is so constructed that 
a man of ordinary intelligence, who can man- 
age the machines in everyday use, can operate 
this after a few lessons from the manufacturer’s 
experts. I find that I can maintain any desired 
temperature and my fruit has been preserved 
equal to the best that I have seen. 





good size, 


Question the Land—Make it tell on itself. 
Fertilizers ill do the trick. When applied in 
little plots they will show in the growth of the 
plants. Specially good growth upon a fertilized 
plot shows that the soil is in need of that kind 
of fertilizer. Buy it economically and apply it 
judiciously. Results must follow, and your crop 


outptt' will be enlarged. 





to take prizes at fairs. 
Belle Meade stock farm 
moderate bone, 





A New Jersey Trotter Worth While 


New Jersey horsemen are noted for the fine animals they raise and their ability 


and was a prize winner at several 
with long body and clean limbs. 
feet of the top was entirely spoiled, while the 
outside part next the staves from top to bottom 
was also rotten. The remainder from top to 
bottom was sour and bad smelling, so that the 
cows would hardly eat it. The next year we 
covered one silo and left one uncovered. Our 
conclusion was that we would just as soon build 
a barn ‘vithout a roof as a silo without a cover. 
We have added a third silo since, with the re- 
sult that our farm is carrying four times the 
stock that it did before the silos were built. 





GATHERING AND STORING ONIONS 
A, A. LAUGHLIN, INDIANA, 

When our crop ripens reasonably early we 
delay pulling until the tops are all down unless 
we want a few cars for an early market. If 
the onions are planted late or for any reason 
do not ripen until September, we usually pull 
as soon as a small percentage of the tops are 
down. In pulling we throw six drill rows into 
one windrow, being very careful to lay the 
onions lengthwise of the row with the tops 
laying over the bulbs. When thus pulled the 
bulbs are completely protected from the sun 


The young trotter shown in the illustration is owned by the 
state 


We then close the sior- 
age perfectly tight and 
are careful to open it only 
on days when the atmos- 
phere is cold and dry. On 
such days we always have 
the ventilators open, keep- 
ing the onions dry and 
cool. If the temperature 
is kept higher than 35 the 
onions will grow. We have 
about 450,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity Of such storage, and 
have been very successful 
in holding onions into 
March and April, with very 
little loss. Some storers 
build their storage high 
and stack their crates as 
much as 20 high. Their 
reason for this is they 
claim the top crate is al- 
ways more or less wet, and 








they think it better to 
have one crate out of 20 
wet than to have two. 


We stack our crates only 
ten high and leave plenty 
of ventilation over the top 
of the onions. This re- 
quires much less handling 
and we think the onions 
keep just as well. We 
have very good success in hanaling our onion 
crop in the manner I have just described. 


fairs. He is of 





SWEET CLOVER A VALUABLE PLANT 
PROF C. V. PIPER, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI, 


I inclose a portion of clover, also blossom. 
Please tell me the correct name. The clover 
is about 2% feet high and has a thick stem. 
When young it is much liked by stock. The 
seed must have been in the stable manure 
hauled from the city.—[Francis Sanderson, 

The plant sent by Mr Sanderson is the sweet 
or Bokhara clover (Melilotus alba). Of late 
years this has become a very common weed 
on roadsides and railways and in vacant lots 
throughout the eastern United States, and it 
is also far from uncommon on the Pacfiic coast. 
It is a remarkably vigorous plant, and usually 
possesses an abundance of tubercles on its roots. 
It is commonly considered to be one of the most 
valuable of leguminous plants for the gathering 
of nitrogen, but owing to its weedy propensities 
it has not generally been recommended. The 
foliage has an exceedingly bitter taste, so bitter 
that most stock avoid it entirely. There are, 
however, many records of farmers having 











¥ Really ready 
tolay. Nota lot 
of hard work 
to be done after you 
get it. Follow direc- 
tions and your roofing 
problem is settled for 
many years. No expen- 
sive helpisrequired. We 
supply the cement and 
nails with each roll. 
Drop postal for free 
sample and Booklet and 
see for yourself. 
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Do yourself what horse doctors 


charge big prices for trying todo. Cure 
Fistula or Poil Evil in 16 to 8 days. 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


fs a wonder—guaranteed tg cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—noescar. 
eaves the horse sound and esmocth. Free 
Book tells all about it-—-a good book for any 
orse owner tohave. Write for it. 
FLEMING BRO68., Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Yards, + Whicage, IL 











Sore Shoulders 


used to lay a horse up for weeks at atime, resulting 
in much annoyance and loss tothe owner. Now you 
can cure him while he works and never lose & mo- 
ment of his service by using 


Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure 


Guaranteed to 
cure Harness, 
Collar and 


" = 


0 oo 
enu ey hee 
the “Old Gray 
the “oid Gray BE SURE AND 
mark on each box. Beware of imitations, 


ORK THE HORSE: 
Ask for 
and insist upon getting ‘‘Bickmore’s,” for nothing 





Substitutes yield the dealer more 
profit, but cost youthe same. Sample, enough to 
for 10 cents. Write now. 


cure one horse, mailed 
BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town, Me. 


else is so good. 























3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
or your money will be 
refunded. 

$1 PACKAGE will 

cure ordinary cases. 
Bent post paid on 
eipt of price. 


§ AGENTS WANTED 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY acne PANY 


. 
cannot exist where Wine of Copper is applied. 
It instantly destroys without injury to fiesh or hair, 
all microbes, germs and parasites that cause the 
ease. Sent prepaid and warranted to cure for one 
dollar. Write for testimonials. Address 


THE COPPER CURE CO., Cortland, N. Y. 
ween . neers 


‘TO-DAY’ 
ABSCLUTELY 
PURE 
OULY POSITIVE 
PERMANENT 








| very few good ones at 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | 


DOMESTIC 


trained their cattle to eat the plant, 
and they then became very fond of it. 
In Alabama it is quite generally used 
as stock food, and is cut for hay in 
considerable quantities. It is there 
claimed that the plant has much less 
of the objectionable qualities than it 
has when grown elsewhere; but this 
seems very doubtful. 

There are @ great many species of 
Melilotus, most of them annual, while 
this particular one is a biennial. Oniy 
one of the species, M macrostachys, 
is free from the vanilla-like odor and 
the bitter taste which characterize the 
other species. Efforts are being made 
to secure a hybrid between this species 
and M alba, in the hope of obtaining 
a plant that stock will readily eat, and 
which will have the vigor of growth 
of the common sweet clover. Such a 
plant would be a decided acquisition 
to our agriculture, and it is to be 
hoped that the efforts may prove suc- 
cessful. Judging from the experience 
of several farmers, it will probably 
be possible for anyone to educate his 
cattle to eat this plant, providing pa- 
tience enough is used. 





A General Purpose Hog. 


M. YOHN, CARROLL COUNTY, MD. 

I consider the Poland-China the 
best hog for general purpose. It is 
a quick maturer, ready for the mar- 
ket at any age and can be made a 
heavy weight if necessary. I call them 
the poor man’s hog. What I mean by 
that is just this: These hogs are ready 
to sell at any time when the farmer’s 
pocketbook needs_ replenishing. I 
have bred Poland-Chinas for nearly 
20 years. I bred Queen (No 131612 O 


| P C R), a sow that never took a sec- 


ond place at any fair in her class. 


| She was of medium weight, 614 pounds 


and carried herself as easily and 
gracefully as a pig. She had a brother 
and sister, both larger than she was. 

I breed nearly all of my show stuff 
and show my breeding stock. I like 
a large, smooth Poland-China. I find 
our fairs. I 
usually attend from eight to ten fairs 
annually, and have been very success- 
ful with my stock. A few preach that 
feed makes the hog, but I say breed 
and feed must go together. A man 
can breed a ham on a hog, but he 
cannot feed one on. Look at the ham 
on 2a well-bred Poland-China. It is 
well-rounded, extending down to and 
sometimes covering the hock. Can one 
be fed on a common hog like that? 
The Poland-China is primarially a 
lard hog. Our butchers seem to like 
them very well, as the fat and lean 
is not mixed and can be easily sep- 
arated. 


»— 
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Fattening Lambs on Growing Crops. 


A. A. SMITH. 





native ewes of 
them to Oxford 
with the very 


I buy a great many 
all breeds and breed 
or Shropshire bucks, 
best results, as the lambs are large 
and of quick growth. I grow lambs 
to market in July or August, and it is 
Gesirable to have a lamb that will 
make the greatest weight and get to 
the right stage of fatness in that time. 

With rye for early pasture and red 
clover for hay, we make rapid gains 
with lambs and in June begin to feed 
a mixture of clover and rape. I have 
no difficulty in making the lambs 
weigh 80 pounds by August with these 
feeds. During the month of March, 
when the rye pasture is not very 
rank, I feed a ration of shelled corn, 
bran and wheat screenings and as the 
rye pasture increases in growth, I de- 
pend upon it entirely, until the red 
clover gives good grazing. Then I 
turn the flocks upon the clover and let 
the rye seed before harvest. 

In the meantime I sow two small 
fields of rape and red clover about the 
last of April, when the ground is in 


ANIMALS 


good condition to work. This rape is 
ready to turn onto about June 10, 
and I take the flocks off the clover and 
let it go to seed, or produce a crop of 
hay. Having two fields of rape, I run 
the sheep one week on one and the 
next on the other field, which keeps all 
in healthy condition and the pasture 
fresh. By following this plan I am 
able to grow lambs with but little 
grain feed on crops that are grown in 
a single seascn. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Conducted for this journal by Donald 
McIntosh, V S, professor of veterinary 
science at Illinois college of agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in 
rotation free of charge, but for immediate 
personal advice by mail $1 should be in- 
closed. The prescriptions printed below 
can be put up by any druggist, but relia- 
ble remedies for certdin troubles are al- 
most always named in our advertisimg 
columns and often can be advantageously 
employed for the very ailment inquired 
about. 

Deranged Teat—Subscriber, New 


York, has a heifer that has lost the 
use of one of her teats. She has grubs 
in her back. For the teat, try the milk 
tube and if this does not bring the 
milk, let it alone. It will likely be 
all right when she comes in fresh 
again. The only remedy for removing 
the grubs is to squeeze them out. 


Bog Spavin—c. C. L., New York, 
has a colt that has soft puffs on its 
hock joint. Mix two drams of binio- 
dide of mercury with two ounces of 
lard. Rub on a little with the fingers; 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then 
wash off. Repeat the blister in the 
same way every third week until the 
puffs disappear. Keep the animal in 
the stable with its head tied up, 
that it cannot get its mouth to the 
blistered part. After the the blister 
is washed off, the animal can be turned 
out to pasture. 


So 


Swollen Hock Joint—W. A., Ohio, 
has a horse that has a swollen hock 
joint. If the joint has been swollen 
for @ year or more it cannot be re- 
duced in size. If it has only been 
swollen for a few months, use the fol- 
lowing: Mix two drams biniodide of 
mercury with three ounces lard and 
rub on a little once a week for sev- 
eral months if needed. 


Deranged Udder—H. W. V., New 
York, has a cow that gives very little 
milk out of her two front teats. One- 
quarter of the udder seems to be 
shrinking a little. Rub the fore part 
of the udder well with soap liniment 
twice a day. If the skin becomes 
tender after a few rubbings, wait a 
few days and then apply again, and 
so on until the part becomes healthy. 

Indigestion—M. N. T., New York, 
has a horse that eats well and con- 
sadmes large quantities of food, but 
keeps getting thinner in flesh and dull 
at work. ,0i1 one teacup of flaxseed 
into a pulp with water, and while hot 
pour it on half a pail of bran and 
make a mash of it. Give a mash of 
this kind once a day for a month with 
one of the following powders in it: 
Mix four ounces each of sulphate of 
iron and nitrate of potassium; divide 
into 24 doses. 


Injury—J. K., Virginia, has a horse 
that got its leg cut above the ankle 
and the wound will not heal. There 
is a bunch of proud flesh, which is 
growing larger. Apply caustic potash 
to the proud flesh every third day un- 
ti) it is lower than the surrounding 
skin; then mix two drams chloride of 
zine with one pint of water; apply a 
little once a day until it heals. 


Black, Rot of Grape—cC. S. A., New 
Jersey: Your grapes are no doubt in- 
fested with a disease commonly called 
black rot. The vines should be thor- 
oughly sprayed with bordeaux. It is 
now late, but one or two sprayings 
will no doubt check the disease. The 
first spraying should have been done 
late in June or early in July. The 
bordeaux can be safely used until the 
grapes are three-quarters grown. If 
used after that, reduce the strength of 
the normal bordeaux (4 pounds blue- 
stone, 4 pounds lime and 50 gallons 
water) to one-quarter to one-third. 








A Good Herd of Grade Guernseys. 


[The following statement sent us by 
Dr Armsby will answer the inquiry of 
B. E. Cowan, relative to dairy herd at 
Pennsylvania agricultural college. ] 

The dairy herd at the Pennsylvania 
state college consists almost wholly of 
grade Guernseys, the descendants of a 
mixed lot of bought about 15 
years ago. Registered Guernsey bulls 
nave been used exclusively, so that as 
present no cow contains less than 7597 
Guernsey blood. All are descendants 
of the original stock, only two or three 
of them being pure Guernsey. One 
object in keeping a herd of grades has 
been to show how a first-class herd 
may be built up from common stock 
by the use of pure bred sires, and at nt 
great expense. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Year 1900 1901 1902 
No cows in herd 2 23 22 
Milk, Ibs a 5,083.9 5,876.4 
Butter, bs =— 7 307.5 5 


Butter fat, Ibs 263.5 
Butter fat, p ct 5.1 


cows 


PER COW. 
1903 1904 
24 27 
5,494.9 5,403.6 

334.0 320.3 
274.5 
5.1 


352.6 
320.2 286.5 
5.3 5.3 

These cows have never been heavily 
fed, the general practice being to feed 
according to milk production. Thus 
a cow producing 20 pounds milk per 
day gets eight pounds grain and one 
producing but ten pounds milk gets 
but four pounds grain, the amount 
varying somewhat with the individual 
and with circumstances. It should be 
stated that no cow has been fed more 
than 12 pounds grain per day, even 
when producing more than 40 pounds 
milk. 

The composition of the grain mix- 
ture has varied from year to year and 
has not always been the same for the 
different individuals, owing to the use 
of the herd in experiments. Corn 
meal or corn and meal has gen- 
erally formed the Cottonseed 
meal, oil meal, wheat bran, gluten 
feed, and occasionally other by-prod- 
ucts have been used. The composi- 
tion of the mixture has not been con- 
stant; containing as it has all the way 
from 10 to 20% digestible protein. 
During the winter the cows have had 
20 to 30 pounds corn silage per day 
with shredded stover and mixed hay 
for roughage. 

During the summer soiling crops 
have been used. These have been 
mostly rye, clover and timothy, corn, 
oats and peas, cowpeas, flat peas and 
sorghum. Undoubtedly the use of the 
herd for experiments has kept the av- 
erage of the records lower than it 
otherwise would have been. Several 
cows have records of over 350 pounds 
butter fat in a year, and one grade on 
ordinary feed produced pounds 
butter fat per day for 30 days. 


cob 


basis. 


2% 





Cambating the Pea Louse—H. W. 
P., New York: Cultivate often, twice 
a week if possible, to keep the soil 
thoroughly pulverized. This will re- 
tain the moisture during very dry 
weather and stimulate the growth of 
of vines to better resist the attacks of 
the fly. If the flies are very abundant 
they can be brushed off with a white 
pine or other brush, just ahead of the 
cultivator, or on the hot ground during 
the middle of the day. Flies have ac- 
tually been roasted to death when 
brushed off the vines on the ground 
when the temperature is above 94 de- 
grees. Do not beat the vines. A small 
boy ahead of each cultivator can brush 
a row back and forth with a steady 
sweep. Some have used a pan 2 feet 
wide and 10 feet long, dragging it be- 
tween the rows, brushing them with it. 
The insects fall into the pan and are 
then destroyed. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








The Price of Milk and the Dairyman. 


WILLIAM A. LINN, BERGEN COUNTY, N J. 





following letter has been sent 


re 

u 1 y request by Mr Linn, who is a 
ve uccessful business man and 
f ! In a recent letter he says: 

owned my farm at McAfee 
X for 12 years and have had an 
( tunity to study the farmer and 
{ ik situation.”” We feel confident 


t } FSM PA will stand by Mr 
1 his plea for justice.—[ Editor. 
of the 
ilk exchange of Ne 
indignation, 
less ex than the vote 
29 last 
214 


so-called Consoli- 
York ever 


or was 


mn 


w 


use 
tors May 
‘e of from 


ts There was 1 


to 


on 
milk cents 

‘ ‘thing irt 
yn as regards supply to call 
7 


duction, and the price 
ft the farmer-producer prac- 
ing for his labor and in- 
‘ t Farmers are a _ helpless 
f decided that the time had 
‘ for some action. If this ex- 
r é n go on reducing the price 
‘ commodity arbitrarily, without 
protest, the farmer would bet- 

t his cows. 
ordingly sent a communication 


New York paper, stating concisely 
the nature of the 
action. Very properly the 
sked a member of the ex- 
‘or the other side of the story, 

it it from George Slaughter, who 
cut in “due 


and 


tuation, 


re'’s 


price was 


publicity given to the matter has not 
been without effect, as the exchange 


has since made two increases in the 


price of milk, each of one-quarter 
cent. 

The situation as regards the milk 
market prices to producers is “briefly 


as follows: Most of us sell our milk 
to dealers who receive it at a nearby 
railroad depot, where it is bottled or 
otherwise prepared for market. We 
make an agreement with our pur- 
chaser to pay us the price fixed by 
this so-called milk exchange, less a 


When the price 
2 cents 


fractional reduction. 
was fixed by the exchange at 


rer quart we received 1% cents a 
quart. 

This exchange is not an exchange 
at all in the accepted sense. Milk 


sold, in its place of 
business, bidding, 
as stocks and bought 
and sold in the stock and produce ex- 
changes. The exchange is incorporat- 
ed. Its capital is not used in buying 
milk, but is kept on deposit, drawing 
interest. It is, in other words, only 
used to give the exchange a standing 
legally as a corporation. The direc- 
tors are, as regards the majority, 
wholesale and retail dealers in milk. It 
is their to the price of 
milk as low as possible. 

Has the farmer any remedy? I think 
would have if he knew how to pro- 
tect himself. But he as I have 
said, of the helpless kind. He is with- 


is not bought and 
under competitive 


commodities are 


object keep 


ne 


is, 








MILK PRODUCTION 








to market conditions’; and cut organization. His dairy herd must 
x-S tor MeBride of Sussex be fed, and he must pay for the feed. 
J, chairman of the price To do this he must keep getting some- 
of the exchange, “had a thing for his milk. Hence he grum- 
rt in making the _ recent bles. 
The federal goverr nt is trying to | 
1 of Mr Slaughter’s as- convict the beef trust of improper 
F unfounded Il at once combination to ke p down the price 
1] K-S< tor McBride, ind of cattle. It is acknowledged that the 
that he had not for three trust is not openly organized to effect 
led a meeting of the ex- this; but the government is trying to 
ount of ill health, add- prove a community of purpose that 
{ } there I should have’ brings about a low price by a refusal 
reduction with all my _ to bid one packing house against the 
I regard it (and in this opin- others. In the case of this milk ex- 
1 by other members change we have al incorporation 
) < wholly without openly meeting and fixing the price of 
Mr Slaughter says that milk without any restraint, and, as 
uch that such a cut ‘the record will sh , Without any re- 
he i rt mething gard to the supply or the cost of 
ul tion.”” The pape production. 1 propo if I get any 
i Ss md communication encouragement, to sk for a federal 
riving Mr McBride's state- investigation of this corporation, and 
] d explaining my plan to have see if any body of dealers in a neceses- 
‘ it investigation of the sary product, like milk, can fix arbi- 
c f the exchange. No reply. trarily the price the producers shall | 
1 been published, but the receive. 
— 














A LUSCIOUS LOT OF WATERMELONS GROWN 


at nearly all markets throughout thecountry. For many weeks past south- 
ern melons have been shipped freely. from Florida to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, ete, and more recently Georgia shipments 
have proved quite liberal. Py the time the southern movement wanes, 
melons from _ middle and northern states will be supplying the markets. 
The watermelon is one of our staple fruits, and gives every evidence of 
continuing int¢reat popularity with the general public. In some seasons 
its production is quite remunerative to the grower, but of course when 
the yield is MJeavy prices are not so satisfactory. The above _ illustration 
shows some ;gamonples of native watermelons exhibited at one of the New 


England fairs last year. 


ON A NORTHERN 


This is the season of the year when watermelons are in good request 


FARM 








harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 






We want you to know Tubular 
Cream Separators as they are 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears. 
Tubulars have neither oil cups, tubes, nor 
holes—they oil themselves, They have 


bowls without complicated inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 
skimming, durability, capacity, easy tarning and easy washtng—sive half 
the work--greatly increase the amount and quality of butter—are wholly unlike all 


other separators. Write for catalog R-100 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


Toronto, Can. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 






































110 per cent. increase ! 
of many thousands that prove the *‘ 
investigating? That costs nothing. 


What's the use of trying to skim cream with a lot of pans 
or crocks, no end of hard, tedious work and then lose half 
to fullyas muchcream as saved? Or perhaps you use one 
of those tin-can affairs that borrow the name of * Sepa- 
rators”’ but forget to take along their results. Don’t. 
There's a better wav—ea r,q ker, far more profitable, 
absolutely sure and perfectly safe Its the **U, 8.” way. 
De.nie, Minn., June 6, 1905, 
“T purchased a No.6 U.S :parator Feb, 1, 1905, and sold cream 
the first month to the amount of $52.52, the product of 8 cows. 
Ihe month previous to ge s the Separator the & cows produced 
me about $25. This herd of cows is about the average herd, three 
of them being heifers. I can heartily recommend the U.S. to 
all who want a first-class Separator.—H. A. DRYER.” 


Pretty profitable investment, 
"way the most profitable. Isn’tit worth 
Send for illustrated Catalog No. 550-a, 
which will tell you all about it and show you how and why the Improved 


U. S. Cream Separators 


MAKE THE LARGEST PROFITS 


U.S 






















wasn't it? Yet only one 











VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT 
q%2 Prompt Deliveries from 18 Distributing Warehouses throughout United States and Canada 













Carries vegetables, 
runs to en 
or steel, water tight. 


manure, feed, etc. ] 
1 of line, dumps and returns automatically. 
Hundreds of dairymen are u 


You load and start; it 
Box wood 


ing it. Guar- 


anteed to work perfectly and to do exactly as represented. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


You should investigate 


Catalogue and details free, : 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co-, 10 MonroeSt, Waterloo, Wis. 











Years 


Spavins, 
Ringbone, 
Splints, 
Curbs, 
Lameness. 
The great cure is 


Kendalil’s Spavin Cure. 


onfryn, Ont., Feb. 26, 1904. 





I 
Dr. B. |. KENDALL CO 
Gentlemen 
for 15 years 
life of several horses by usir 
Horse"’ as a guide. Very 





ur Kendall's Spavin Cure 
f i it saved the 


“gf your **Treatise on the 
truly yours, 
HENRY FOGAL. 
As a liniment for family use it has no equal. Price 
$1; @6for$S. Ask your drugwist for Kendall's Spavin 
ure, also “A Treatise on the Horse," the book tree, 
or address 


OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 














HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 









THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
mear perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





_ NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and | 
A veterinary specific for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles. 
Strong recommends. §1.00 
can, of dealers, or Exp. prepaid. 
The Newton Remedy Co., 
Telede, Chic. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 











tray McClellan Saddles g 
Sol 01 ( ment Ar l ai 










lation ' lack t 
russet ering. Strongest, Best 
Easiest Saddle ever 

Fine serviceable order d only asl 

t Compicte Hair or Web Girth 
’ t Coat stra Cast U.S, 
G ij. Our Bargain Price $4.90— 


Army Lridles 


$1.00. 


discount todealers. ( 








l able 176 Page 
larce illustrated catalogue Regular 
Military Cyclopedia mailed 10c stamps 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 579 Bway, New York 
Largest stock in the world Military Goods trom 
G nt Auction Acres re red for storaze, 














A BAD HITTER. 


His Bunches and Bruises can be re- 
moved quickly without stopping 
work with 


ABSORBINE 


This remedy cures Lameness, kills 
Pain, removes any Soft Bunch with- 
out blistering or removing the hair, 
and pleasant to use. $82.00 per 
bottle, delivered, or at dealer’s. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
~~ kind, 21.00 Bottle. Allays inflam- 
rapidly. Cures strains. Book 11-B Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth &t., Springfield, Mass. 
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SEPARATORS AND PO 
Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand = 













ers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; Saws; Steel 


ves, 3 to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary. 


rn She 


and Power ( 
and Woed Rollers; Engines, 
THE MESSINGER MPG, CO., Tatamy. Pa. 





New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State Students... Extended 
announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. 4., Director. 











PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 
A guaranteed cure for Heaves. Cough. 
Distemper. throat and nasal troubles. 
Dealers 50 cents. Mail 60 cents. 
Prussian Remepy Co.. St. PAUL. MINS, 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Page. 
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Al Book for the Fruit Grower 


Al Practical and Scientific Exposition of the Art of Fruit Growing 
in All Its Branches 


—FARMER’S— 
CYCLOPEDIA of 
| AGRICULTURE | 


The Most Complete, Authoritative and 
Practical Work on FRUIT GROWING 








AUTHORS: 


Earley Vernon Wilcox, Ph. D. 
Clarence Beaman Smith, M.S, 


assistant Editors in the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, United States De- 
pariment of Agriculture 





In aim the book is comprehen- 
sive. Its purpose is to form a com- 
plete compendium of all the oper- 
ations of the Fruit Garden. It 
covers the whole subject from an 
account of the culture methods to 
the harvesting, storing and pack- 
ing fruits for market. 


It Tells the 
Whole Story 


It not only gives a vast amount 
of information, but it gives all the 
information that one wants. It ab- 
solutely satisfies not only the ev- 
eryday wants, but the extraordi- 
nary wants of the fruit grower. It 
answers all questions. It tells him 
just what to do, and just when to 
do it, and just how to do it. 


(It Is a Book 


that the beginner needs, and the successful fruit man practices. Especial 
pains have been taken in the preparation of this work to add a list of the more 
important experiment stations’ bulletins and reports that have been published 
on each branch of fruit culture, so that if further information is needed on any 
particular point, it can be promptly obtained. It is not the exponent of one 
man’s ideas, but an epitome of the work and thought of practically every 
leader and institution in the field of practical and scientific fruit growing dur- 
ing the past 20 years. The work represents a cost of much money and years 
of labor upon the part of thousands of practical and scientific experts, all of 
which is summed up in this compendium. 


Over 6000 Topics Indexed—A 
Wealth of Illustrations 


An important part of this work is its very complete and eianorate index, 
with cross-references under both scientific and common names, so that any 
information wanted can bc found at once. There are between 6000 and 7000 top- 
ics covered in these references, making fhe most perfect index to agriculture 
ever attempted. It contains about 700 royal octavo pages (912x7 Inches) and 
nearly 500 superb haif-tone and other original illustrations. Type, paper, print- 
ing and binding are all in the highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy 
alike of the well-qualified authors, the enterprising publishers and the indus- 
try of agriculture. 














Introductory Price: 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth ... . 


Half Morocco, very sumptuous .... « 


Ordinarily, a work of this character, but not nearly as good, sells at $ to 
$10, but we make the intraguctory price one that should place this book in ev- 


ery home. 


Only $3.50 
$4.50 





Address the Sole Publishers 
OrANGE Jupp Company 
° Book Department 

52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Established in 1842. Largest and Oldest House of lis Class 











Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application. 


HORTICULTURE 


Sweet Potatoes Do Well with Peaches. 
J. W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 


In the spring of 1900 we set a peach 
orchard with trees 20 feet apart each 
way. Until the trees were five years 
old sweet potatoes were planted, the 
seed being dropped about 18 inches 
asunder in the rows. We used a lib- 
eral supply of complete home-mixed 
fertilizer in the furrows. The peach 
trees received considerable benefit 
from it. The potatoes were not large 
but were bright and smooth. Here- 
after we do not expect to use any 
crops, except cover crops, such as 
crimson clover or cowpeas in the or- 
chard. 

In harvesting the potatoes we use a 
two-horse potato digger, which runs 
under and lifts the potatoes. They 
are graded in the field into primes, 
seconds and culls. From the field 
they are hauled direct to the potato 
house and stored in bulk in bins hold- 
ing from 100 to 350 bushels. Our 
house will hold about 10,000 5¢-peach 
baskets. It is supposed to be frost- 
proof, but we keep the temperature 
up with artificial heat. We start the 
fire as soon as the potatoes are stored, 
so as to drive off the surplus moisture 

We frequently keep our potatoes 
,until March and April and then ship 
to New York and Newark in hampers 
or as we call them, half barrel bas- 
kets. These are delivered to the pota- 
to house by the manufacturer for 714 
cents each, in lots of 300 or more at 
atime. If the house is well filled, it 
takes but little fire to keep the tem- 
perature to 60 degrees during the cold- 
est weather. In shipping out during 
the winter, we line the with 
one or more thicknesses of newspaper, 
as a protection against frost in transit. 
The seconds are sold or used as seed, 
The culls are stored and used for feed 
for hogs, cattle and horses. It is 
nothing unusual for an acre to clear 
$100 clear of all expenses. Our light- 
est sandiest ground produces the fines? 
grade of potatoes, both for quality and 
appearance. 


baskets 


A Valuable Half Acre of Grapes. 


JAMES B. GILCHRIST, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





For more than 30 years I have been 
somewhat extensively engaged in 
growing large and small fruit for mar- 
ket. My experience with grapes, 
which have been by far the most 
profitable fruit, commenced in 1870, 
when a row of 16 Concord, Delaware, 
Hartford Prolific and Isabella vines 
were set for home use. With the ex- 
ception of the Isabella, which soon 
died, these have borne continuously 
to date. In 1874, a row of Wordens, 
the na new variety, was set; in 1875 
14 rows of Concords, making in all 300 
vines, and occupying about a half 
acre. 

In 1877 the first crop from all was 
harvested. Since then they have 
borne every year except 1886 and 1889, 
when blight set in and caused entire 
failure. This disease has been the 
most formidable enemy to successful 
grape growing in Delaware. Previous 
to 1892, when the crop exceeded three 
tons, there was but one crop, that of 
1880, unaffected by blight. Severar 
remedies were tried: viz, covering the 
clusters with paper bags, spraying the 
vines with carbolic acid and sulphur, 
summer pruning, and non-cultivation. 
Of these, non-cultivation proved the 
only reliable preventive. Vines which 
had been growing for years in a blue- 
grass sod were entirely free from this 
disease. 

But as large crops and first quality 
fruit could not be produced under such 
conditions, a better remedy was 
sought. This was found in bordeaux, 
which was first applied in 1891. Since 
then three to five sprayings have been 
given annually, the first just as the 

















buds commence to swell. The per- 


centage of loss by blight for 12 yearg 
past has scarcely been noticeable. The 
short crops of 1894 and 1898 were 
caused by the rosebug. 

The benefit of spraying is shown in 
the condensed record of yields below: 
From 1877 to 1891 inclusive the an- 
nual average yield was 2413 pounds, 
Since then it has been nearly 5000 
pounds. During the picking season a 
careful daily account is kept of the 
date, shipment and consignee and 
later the selling price and the net re- 
ceipts. At the end of the season the 
total expenses are deducted from the 
total receipts, leaving the net amount 
received from the crop. These en- 
tries require but little time if the ac- 
count book is properly ruled; they 
shoula be about as follows: 1904, 
Sept 7; Consignee, George B. Booker; 
pounds, 750; receipts, $9; price 45 
cents, sold, expenses. 

RECORD FOR 28 YEARS. 
Lbs Net Lbs 
1877. .2,908 $52.3- 2.392 
I878.. 892 29.98 
1879. .3,010 = 56.96 
1S80..6,026 127.55 
1881. .2.350 55.69 
1SS82..2,404 44.76 
ISS2. 82.48 
ISS4..2.71S  SO.85 
1885. .3,584 3.60 
S86... LOO 1.00 
1ISS7. 21,805 15.40 
1888..1,972 51.11 
Isso... - : 
1890. .1,562 9.34 

Tota : 


from one 1 ! 
The net ‘ were $1,358.56 


Net 
$26.93 
10.00 


Year 
1891. . 
1892. . 5,154 
1S803..7,050 T6.59 
1894. .2,%50 17.87 
ISM. .6,176 S42 

S86. 2,548 ol. 
1897. .5,554 40.7 
ISOS. .1,S44 16.! 

189, 5,494 $1.1: 
100. .4,832 31.26 
WOT. O25 

1902. .3 

1903.. 

1904. 24,5 


Year 


average net fr + per year 
$48.52. 
qa —_— 


Plums for Mountain Orchards. 


W. HH. MILLER, MORGAN COUNTY, W VA. 


The plum, as a market fruit, is being 
extensively planted the 
peach in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. All kinds seem 
to do well. The Japan varieties are 
nearly free from rot, which enables 
us to grow such kinds as Satsuma, 
Hale and Burbank to perfection. The 
Georgeson is also a promising sort, 
but none seem to do better than Wick- 
son, Yeddo and Normand. The Kerr 
is one of the best yellow freestones 
of this type, being later but of better 
quality with us than Ogon. This sec- 
tion, however, has shown so much bet- 
ter results with the European varieties 
that we would recommend their being 
planted much more extensively than 
any or all the others. Lombard, 
Moore’s Arctic, Bavey’s Gage, Fellem- 
burg, Silver Prune, Prune de Aigen, 
Shippers’ Pride and all the Damsons 
have grown splendid crops. Of the 
Damsons, French and McCormiek 
seem to be much better than Shrop- 
shire or Freestone, the latter being 
too small while the Shropshire is too 
tender in tree for general planting. 
While we have about 150 kinds of 
American plums in our test orchard, 
yet we do not advise planting any of 
them for commercial purposes, as 
nearly all are too small and of infe- 
rior quality. The best of this family 
are probably Hammer, Wild Goose and 
Pottawattomie. We hear much in 
these days of overproduction in fruits 


well as 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Mountain and Lake Resorts is the 
name of a beautifully illustrated pub- 
lication of 128 pages just issued by the 
Lackawanna railroad. The book con- 
tains a list of more than 400 hotels and 
boarding houses among the various 
mountain and lake resorts reached by 
that road in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. It suggests where 
to go, how to go, what it will cost and 
what can be seen and done when you 
get there. In addition there is a de- 
lightful love story entitled “A Paper 
Proposal,” illustrated by ‘well known 
artists. The book will 8é sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City. 














too much ‘planting, but such is 
} xe case with good fruit properly 
well-ripened and _ carefully 
ted Our experience has been 
price for really good fruit 
n better in the last ten years 
r before. The trouble with 
ywers is that they do every- 
but land the fruit on the mar- 
od condition with an inviting 
: e. This can nearly always 
] iided if care is used in picking 
, 0 ripe, and giving proper re- 
tion in shipping. 
> —_——_-—— 
improving Fair Poultry Departments. 





fact that the poultry industry is 
er in dollars than any of the 
crops, Should certainly be in- 
enough to make the manage- 

f fairs give poultry more prom- 
-[M. D. Andes, Sullivan Coun- 
nn. 
of the following would help 
ve the poultry departments of 
, rs: Better buildings, conspic- 
igns or placards directing to the 

vy department; well arranged 
broad and roomy 
settees for the 
of women and children; per- 
tary arrangements, adequate 


} ; for coops; 


for spectators; 


tising. Enterprising managers 
ld be alive to these details.—[G. 
\ Cromack, Norfolk County, Mass. 


miums aré€ grossly inadequate 
: poorly divided, the fowls are 
| y cooped, The fairs cater to the 
and not to the farming com- 
The farmer with only a few 


POULTRY 


fee prevents being swamped with en- 
tries. Let them announce no entries 
accepted after a certain number have 
been received. This would give the 
hustling home exhibitor the advant- 
age. Give the small, local exhibitor 
fair play and see how the interest will 
boom.—[E. M. Santee, Cortland Coun- 
a i * 

Much may be done by the manage- 
ment of local fairs if they would offer 
additional premiums for birds exhib- 
ited by residents of the county. In- 
justice is done to local exhibitors 
when they are forced to compete with 
large exhibitors who make this their 
business for several weeks during the 
fair season.—[Prof G. C. Watson, 
Pennsylvania. 

Single entries in the poultry depart- 
ment with proper classification for all 
standard varieties, liberal entry fee 
with premiums enough so that the ex- 
hibitor will not be out of pocket to 
any great extent in aiding to make 
the fair a success, a capable superin- 
tendent, a prominent judge, will as- 
sume every fair association of a fea- 
ture that will draw, educate and prove 
a paying investment year after year.— 
[H. P. Schwab, Monroe County, N Y,. 





Putting on Surplus Apartments, 
F. STROMUSCHEIM, SUMMIT COUNTY, WIS. 





Every apiarist should watch the 
opening of the flowers, also the bees 
to see when they commence to carry 
in the first surplus of honey. Then a 
super of sections should be put on 
the hive. Another rule is to put on 

















SWEET POTATOES GROWING IN A PEACH ORCHARD 


[See Opposite Page.] 


One of the most successful fruit growers on the Chesapeake peninsula 


J. W. Killen of Kent county, Del. 


Our illustration, 


given on this page, 


lows a three-year-old peach orchard with three rows of sweet potatoes 
rowing between the trees. Mr Killen believes in low-headed trees, but 


ives them ample space for spreading. 


In an orchard of this age he has 


d splendid success with sweet potatoes planted between the rows. 


rds is ignored. If the fairs furnish 
opportunity by offering suitable 
premiums and so placing them as not 
be captured by a few professionals, 
that is, by giving a good many to nov- 
ices matters can be greatly improved, 
As a special feature several uni- 
formed men should circulate among 
the visitors to give information.—[C. 
R. Smith, Hennepin County, Minn. 
Exhibits are too often not repre- 
entative of the work of the best farm- 
ers. These should not be compelled 
to compete with the huckster. The lat- 
ter does much to make poultry de- 
partments interesting and should not 
be shut out, but the everyday farmer 
should not have to pay exorbitant fees 
and then have to compete with the 
huckster, thus making a competition 
of money instead of ability to breed 
f00d stock. Limiting the territory of 
accepted entries has helped, but not 
cured the trouble. The fees should 
at present remain unchanged for all 
showing more, than three varieties. 
These should compete in a class by 
themselves. Those showing less than 
four varietiesxshould enter all they 
wish for the*$l fee. Officers say the 


the supers when the bees build bits 
of wax between the top bars of the 
brood frames, but this is really a little 
late, and is likely te increase the 
swarming fever. Better a little early 
than late. However, if supers are 
given long before the bees really need 
them, the bees will gnaw holes into 
the foundation starters. It is not pos- 
sible to give an iron rule when sec- 
tions should be given, so the bee- 
keeper must use his brains. 

When the first super is half filled, 
another should be given below the 
partly filled one, and if the bees seem 
to need more room a third super, or, 
during a good nectar flow, and with 
large swarms, even a fourth and fifth 
should be added. treat care, how- 
éver, should be taken not to give a 
super below a partly filled one, when 
the indications are that the honey 
flow will soon cease, for the beekeep- 
ers may be caught with a lot of partly 
filled sectiorfs. If the apiarist is not 
sure whether the bees will finish a 
whole super of sections, it is best to 
err on the safe side, and set the super 
on top, in which case the bees will 
not commence work in it until they 


AND BEES 


really need the room. Many beekeep- 
ers make a practice of saving the 
partly filled sections, The next sea- 
son one or two are put in the first 
super given to the bees. The bees then 
enter the supers more readily, for 
Italian bees are often very loth to 
commence work in the sections. 

When running for extracted honey, 
strong colonies, especially those in 
light frame hives, will often be great- 
ly benefited if a super of extracting 
combs is given during fruit bloom. If 
the bees arein ten-frame hives a 
queen excluding honey board should 
be placed between the two stories. The 
brood will then all be kept in one 
story, while the honey will be stored 
above. With eight-frame hives the 
queen may be allowed the-fange of the 
two stories, and when the harvest 
opens all of the frames, or if this is 
not possible, those containing the most 
brood should be crowded into the 
lower story. A queen excluder should 
be inserted between the two stories. 
The lower’ story is to contain the 
oueen. 





Summer Care of Young Ducks, 
A. V. MEERSCH, NEW YORK. 





Ducklings must be fed at regular 
intervals from morning to night with 
as much food as they can eat. Par- 
ticular care must be taken not to let 
any food lie about, for in warm weath- 
er it will quickly turn sour. A mixture 
of barley meal with middlings and a 
little bran or ground oats or corn 
meal is useful for bringing ducklings 
on quickly. A small quantity of tal- 
low scraps which have been broken 
into pieces and boiled for two or three 
hours should be added to the, meal. 

Young nettles boiled are very whole- 
some, especially at this season, either 
given chopped up finely or the water 
strained off and poured over the soft 
food. This helps the young birds to 
feather and keeps them in heaith. The 
meal must be mixed into a stiff, 
crumbly paste, so that it can be eaten 
without sticking to the beaks. Water 
to drink must be provided, both before 
and after meals. They must also have 
plenty of gritty sand, which is neces- 
sary for digestion. It is most impor- 
tant that the ducklings be located 
where there is plenty of shade. By 
reasonable management and attention 
to sanitary conditions there need be 
no difficulty in bringing the ducklings 
to maturity. Lack of thoughtfulness 
and the toleration of uncleanliness are 
the causes of most trouble in raising 
ducklings. 

_ _>_  — 
Honey Flavors. 
WILLIAM A. SELSER, MONTGOMERY CO, PA. 


Each prominent tlower imparts to 
the honey its own distinct flavor. The 
beekeeper, by observing carefully the 
flowers his bees are working upon, 
can keep the various flavors separate 
and thereby add greatly to the value 
of the product. It is true some kinds 
of flowers, such as our early fruit 
bloom, blossom together, and thus 
make separation impossible; but the 
honey from apple bloom, coming later 
than the other blossoms in many lo- 
calities, can be kept separate. This is 
a most delicious flavor. The white 
clover, which follows this in. the 
spring, is one of the most pleasing fla- 
vors of all our honeys. 

It is easy to keep these flows sep- 
arate, because the bees will not leave 
any specially abundant flower, to 
work on something of a more mod- 
erate flow. At least 50 different fla- 
vors of hqgney can be produced and 
sold on the market. From the fact 
that some of these flavors, such as 
that of sumac produced in the latter 
part of the season in the Hudson river 
valleys, are of such rank flavor, the 
impression has spread that this has 
been adulterated. 

By careful observation bee-keepers 
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can eliminate all undesirable flavors 
not produced in very large quanti- 
ties and offer for sale in the mar- 
ket such productions as find ready 
sale. Those who have made the great- 
est success in the past in profit out 
of their honey, have been doing it 
along this line 
osetemeiiiaanmmes 
Favored Breeds of Geese. 

M. F. DELANO, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J. 


If one has a low, marshy meadow 
bordering on a stream, he cannot find 
a way to make it more profitable than 
by turning a flock of good geese loose 
to graze on it. The Toulouse is most 
popular, with the Embden a close sec- 
ond. The former is gray laced with 
white on back and breast, solid gray 
heads and necks and white under- 
neath. It is a big, low, firm-set goose 
and an invaluable variety. My choice 
is the Embden. Its pure white plum- 
age, orange bill and legs, and clear, 
bright blue eyes make a very attrac- 
tive combination of colors. 

The African is a good goose, and, it 
is claimed, will lay more eggs than 
do the Toulouse or the Embden. The 
China varieties, white and brown, are 
somewhat smaller but of a good size 
for market, and extremely productive. 
They are a profitable goose to keep. 

I did not make a success with geese, 
because I have no pasture for them, 
and*it costs too much to buy all their 
feed from shell to marketable age. 
The soil is light and sandy, and will 
not grow a grass with a heavy enough 
sod. It pulls up too easily. Below 
my place on the salt marshes, they 
are raised in large numbers. 


<a 
—_— 


Value of Pure Bred Poultry. 


GEORGE T. PARSONS, NEW YORK. 








Can we breed pure stock and how 
can we begin? Sell what you have 
and start fresh again. The advantage 
is that you will have a flock of birds 
that are alike; you have birds that 
you can be proud of, that you can take + 
interest in and that you can breed to 
a standard of perfection. 

Pure-bred fowls are more profitabie 
because you can sell the eggs for sit- 
tings, the extra birds for breeding 
purposes and in selling the poultry 
products in market you will have eggs 
of the same size and color, which 
means 5 cents per dozen more, and 
birds when dressed that will be of 
like color, shape and appearance, 
which will bring more per pound than 
odd birds. 

—\——_—_a>____—_- 

Farm Fowls for Fairs—A majority 
ef farms offer all the natural condi- 
tions for the successful raising of 
poultry, commercially or on the strict 
lines of raising pure breeds for show 
purposes. Some poultry raisers have 
to crate in an artificial way the nat- 
vrally favorable conditions farms af- 
ford, and yet they are remarkably suc- 
cessful, and are able to raise 
specimens that win prizes in strong 
competition at the large winter poul- 
try exhibitions. There are many 
reasons why farmers should be more 
successful with poultry raising than 
others. Intelligent farmers have 
learned there is more money in pure 
breeds of poultry than in scrubs or 
crosses. The pure breeds cost no more 
to feed, and in due time will weigh a 
pound or over, more than commons of 
the same age. They are more uniform 
in shape and general appearance; 
their eggs are better in size and run 
more even in color. All these things 
are important factors from a market 
point of view. Farmers should take 
advantaage of the favorable condi- 
tions, raise pure-bred poultry and be- 
come conspicuous exhibitors in the 
state and county agricultural fairs and 
the winter poultry shows also.— 
{George O. Brown, Maryland. 
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Retain Foreign Outlet for Farm Produce. 


Tangible effort will be made this 
month in a movement to protect our 
export tradein beef and pork products, 
breadstuffs, manufactures, etc, against 
the assaults of Germany and some 
other countries which are inclined to 
raise practically impassable barriers. 
A national reciprocity conference is 
to be held in Chicago, August 15, non- 
partisan in character, with the avowed 
purpose of seeing what can be done in 
this direction. Matters have been 
brought to a crisis by the course of 
Germany, our largest continental cus- 
tomer, in instituting a prohibitory 
tariff, to be put into operation against 
us next March. American Agriculturist 
has more than once called attention 
to this disturbing foreign legislation, 
and recently vrinted a detailed state- 
ment showing just what Germany in- 
tends to do in greatly increasing her 
rate of duty on imported goods. As 
then indicated, Germany is the most 
important buyer of foreign produce, 
upward of two billion dollars a year, a 
respectable proportion of this from 
the United States. 

Certainly no harm can 
this national reciprocity 
It is a getting together of the 
sentatives of various interests 
ing agriculture in a large way, to dis 
cuss the situation, and probably pass 
along recommendations to the next 
congress. We have not infrequently 
touched upon the evident purpose of 
agricultural countries, notably on the 
continent of Europe, to erect tariff 
barriers against American agricultural 
products and manufactured 
Even England has its preferential 
tariff party. Many close students are 
opposed to retaliatory measures, pre- 


come from 
conference. 
repre- 


includ- 


oc : 
goods. 


EDITORIAL 


ferring some direct reciprocity ar- 
wangement, The latter at once sug- 
gests to agricultural interests the pos- 
sible danger of a flood of Canadian 
vheat and some other farm products, 

id this is a matter to be reckoned 
with at the conference. 

A fairly drawn maximum 
imum tariff law is certainly worth con- 
sidering. Under the terms of such, 
the federal government could directly 
advantageous international 
agreements. Under the new rates of 
duty which Germany will put into ef- 
fect next March, wheat, for example, 
is to be governed by two rates; one 
of these 36 cents a bushel to the most 
favored nations, the other a very high 
rate of 49 cents on wheat imported 
from countries which have made no 
special arrangement with Germany for 
this interchange of trade. In flour 
and provisions the situation is even 
more intense. Germany’s lowest riie 
en flour will be $2.17 a barrel, its high- 
est $4; its rates on fresh beef $2.92 per 
109 pounds, and $4.87 respectively, 
and on salted beef $2.92 and $6.45. 

tight here is where our own maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff, if estab- 
lished, might come into play. We 
might say to Germany, we are making 
two rates on a certain commodity, 
caustic soda, for example. Our lower 
rate is $2 per ton, our higher rate $5. 
If you will grant us your low rate on 
breadstuffs and provisions such as 
we want to ship to you, the United 
States will grant the lower rate on 
caustic soda’ coming into this country 
from yermany. A _ reasonable give 
and take policy of this character may 
prove the out of the dilemma. 
American Agriculturist hopes for a 
large attendance and free discussion at 


the reciprocity conference next month. 
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Probe the Scandals to the Bottom. 
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became 
employees of the depart- 
griculture held money inter- 

ts in firms placing nitro culture on 
the market, he y took up the 
matter with the secretary of agricul- 
ture, who in turn immediately accept- 


ident con- 


pres 


promptly 


ed the resignation of Moore. The sec- 
retary has also sent all the testimony 
to the department of justice at Wash- 
ingten, that the latter may determine 
whether the case requires action by 
them, looking toward possible fine or 
imprisonment for Moore. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that 
Sec Wilson intends to resign his office, 
in spite of the intimations to that 
effect occasionally printed in the news- 
papers. The president reposes implicit 
confidence in Mr Wilson, and evident- 
ly believes the latter will solve these 
difficulties to the,entire satisfaction of 
the executive and of the country at 
large. 

This latest phase of the scandals in 
the department creates the keenest 
interest in the public mind, not only 
in agricultural circles, but everywhere. 
Similar investigations in other depart- 
ments at Washington in the last two 
years are fresh in memory, and there 
is a tremendous wave of demand that 
a thorough house cleaning be under- 
taken and carried to a finish. This 
feeling is prevalent in the minds of 
people everywhere; in the pages of the 
magazines, and in the utterances of 
the influential daily newspapers. The 
latter are not slow to point out the 
fact that in recent years vast sums 
of public moneys have been made 
available for the use of the depart- 
ment of agriculture in scientific inves- 
tigations, in world-wide research, in 
experiments, all for the betterment of 
agriculture. The criticism is made that 
while much of this money is wisely 
utilized, there are great possibilities 
of graft, and a development of the 
itching for private gain on the part 
of persons entrusted with the work 
just indicated. It is even intimated 
that it will be well, in the work of 
probing matters to the bottom, not to 
top with the leak in the cotton 
ures, or the nitro culture incident, but 
thoroughly investigate the work car- 
ried on and the money utilized in all 
the bureaus of the department. 

This branch of the government, 
carried on directly in the interests of 
the American farmer, has accome- 
plished much good in recent years, but 
no class of people is more anxious to 
see honest administration of the vari- 
ous bureaus of the department of 
agriculture than the farmers them- 
selves. The temptations of employees 
in this department are great. The re- 
sponsibilities of the chief, and of the 
administration as a whole, in securing 
honest are greater; and the 
determination of the plain people to 
secure this admirable condition is 
greatest of all. 
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Now is the time to lay plans for 
improving the poultry department of 
our various county and state fairs. 
No department offers such attractive 
possibilities nor is more worthy. Look 
at the scores of regular poultry shows, 
the throngs they draw, the character 
of the visitors, the number of birds, 
the advantages derived both by ex- 
hibitor and visitor. Then work to re- 
place the old style poultry house stuck 
in an out-of-the-way corner with a 
modern one placed where it is con- 
spicuous, accessible and inviting. If 
every farmer and poultryman who 
visits a fair would assert his influence 
for improvement, the poultry depart- 
ment could be made a most attractive 
feature of the fair. Read com- 
ments by leading farmers and poultry- 
men upon this subject in another part 
of the paper. 
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The vagaries of apple buyers are 
brought out in a recent article by 
George K. Holmes of the department 
of agriculture, who cites the city bred 
man as one to whom célor and ap- 
pearance appeal rather than best fla- 
vor. He will lect for his eating the 
brilliant Ben Davis or Baldwin, or the 
attractive Missouri Pippin, while the 
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fruit grower with keen discernment 
will select for his own eating such 
apples as the Northern Spy ‘or Jona- 
than or Grimes Golden. It truly 
seems that in the large city appear- 
ance is nearly everything, so far as 
apples are concerned, for fruit stand 
or fancy retail market. The red apple 
is the favorite in country in spite 
of the honest protest of fruit 
who Know the real merits of a 
variety which may _ possess 
It is not amiss 
in the fruit 
chase 


growers 
given 
another 
to note that 
» of the Louisiana pur- 
last year, out of a 
total of 100 points of possible excel- 
lence, given 15, form 15, 
size 15, freedom from blemish 20, ex- 
tent of exhibit 20, and quality 15. 
Every item but quality is designed for 
the eye. Surely the public still 
matter of knowing 
the king of fruits 
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An 


insurance 


elaborate investigation of all life 
companies domiciled in 
York has the 
legislature of this state, following the 
demand to that effect recently voiced 
on this page. An unofficial movement 
has been the part of all 
policy holders to have all insurance 
looked into, sment 
concerns like Royal Arcanum, as well 
l companies. The 
Massachusetts’ in- 
throws a flood 
matters. Is if 
publie sentiment is 
more and more to the Brit- 
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Confidence is satisfying in any line 
of endeavor. We have so much 
fidence in the integrity of our adver- 
tisers that we personally guarantee 
fair play from them to all our 
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conditions. 
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Russian Wheat Crops—Official fig- 
ures are obtainable showing the Rus- 
sian wheat output for 1904. The total 
crop, including spring and _ winter 
wheat, aggregated 666,750,000 bushels. 
This may be compared with the gov- 
ernment estimate of 510,489,000 bush- 
els for the United States during the 
same period. Last year, however, our 
wheat crop was not particularly large. 
The Russian rye crop of 1904 slightly 
exceeded 1,000,000,000 bushels, 
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Japan’s Ally Stands Pat. 


terms Japan may set 
Washington conference, 
that Great Britain will 
by her. While England un- 
y desires a speedy conclu- 
he war from humanitarian 
he has not yet seen her way 
o render assistance to the 

government in its ef- 
» obtain an armistice. When 
irs that Russia has empowered 
T 
Ls 





Whatever 
th in the 
knows 


states 


nipotentiaries to conclude 

it is believed Great Brit- 

favor an armistice. There 

for believing that steps are 

} taken to further strengthen the 

panese alliance and all na- 

ving large interests in the 

keenly interested in the 
( as yet unannounced. 

the neace movement was first 

l, the fact that no actual Rus- 

erritory had been captured by 

panese was regarded as great- 

nplifying the problem. Since 

t 1e Japanese victories on the 

j 1 of Sakhalin, original Russian 

territory, have complicated matters. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs 


special committee of the Swed- 
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ish 


riksdag, upon which devolved the 
settlement of the present Norwegian 
dificulty, has decided that it cannot 


accept the government bill offered for 
it ynsideration, which recommended 


that the riksdag authorize the cabi- 
t negotiate with Norway for a 


of the union with Sweden. 
ever, Norway’s newly elected 
should request a repeal of 

1 t or such a request should be 
d after the Norwegian people 

lared for dissolution by pop- 
te, then the committee is will- 
t negotiations be begun. The 
? ilt of this report was the resigna- 
t 1 of the Swedish cabinet. Both 
branches of the Swedish parliament, 
accepted the committee's 
1 Norway, also, is reported to 
l th favor upon it, and may order 
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Y immigration figures for the 
| year ending June 30 have just 
nnounced and show a remark- 
increase over any previous year. 
were 1,027,421 immigrants; the 
est approach to this number was 
i908, when there were 857,046 for- 
Imitted to this country. Most 
of tl aliens have come over from 
ria, Italy being relegated to sec- 
place for the first time in six 
The marked gain in this year’s 
igures not come as a surprise, 
it has already been gleaned from 
the monthly reports that a wonderful 
increase was being made. 
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ugh terror-stricken by the 
ming spread of yellow fever in 
r city, the people of New Orleans 
ponded to the call that they 
perate with officials in checking 
se and a vigorous cleansing 
paign has begun. Every effort 
been made toward the complete 
tation of the city. Experts on 
dreaded fever have been sum- 
ed thence, and it is now hoped 
the epidemic will be stamped out 
‘ore the fall has passed. Since the 
ith of July, when the plague first 
red in the French market quar- 
up to the of last week 200 
had been reported, with a great 
fatalities. There were then 25 
infection. 


close 
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been sent to 
Rican conven- 
municipalities, petitioning for 
rule for the island. The com- 
is made that too much power 
ith the executive council, which 
omposed of heads of departments 
pointed by Pres Roosevelt. Instead 
of the council an insular senate is 
desired, with the same privileges pos- 
by the house of delegates. It 
asked that all officials con- 
with the insular government 
inted by the governor with the 
t of the proposed senate instead 
Pres Roosevelt. 
The Tnited States navy department 
coming in for its share of criticism 


nemorial has just 
re by the Porto 
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since the awful Bennington disaster. 
The fact that the boiler explosion 
was not altogether an unexpected 





OUR STORY 


happening, has given rise to much 
unexpressed indignation, but there are 
a few outspoken ones who do not 
hesitate to assert that the present sys- 
tem of naval administration is in- 
adequate. There should be a complete 
reorganization, they say, that will give 





the navy an experienced as well as 
a trained corps of engineers. It is 
right here that the navy is lacking 
most. 





About the middle of last week the 
public received its second or revised 
edition of estimates of the acreage 
planted in cotton this year. The new 
figures show a decrease of 14.9% from 
1904, compared with the original June 
estimate of a decrease of 11.4% made 
by former Statistician Hyde and “In- 
former’ Holmes. It is officially stat- 
ed that Mr Hyde, with Mr Holmes at 
his elbow, prompting him, made the 
estimate lower than the facts at his 
hand warranted. Many southern 
growers were much displeased be- 
cause the figures from which Mr Hyde 
made his report were used instead of 
a new estimate being made. In ex- 
planation, however, Mr Hays, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture and for 
the time being in charge of the bureau 
of statistics, has stated that he be- 
lieves the figures secured more reli- 
able than any that could now be 
gathered with the cotton growers in 
their present agitated state. 





The directors of the Equitable life 
assurance society have elected Paul J. 
Morton president of the association, 
and his former newly created office of 
chairman of the board has been abol- 
ished. The pension list of the society 
is to be numerically lessened, and those 
retained upon it will receive consid- 
erably less money than _ heretofore. 
About 40 policyholders of the society, 
scattered over various states, are urg- 
ing the appointment of a receiver for 
the Equitable on the ground that it is 


OF THE NEWS 





insolvent and has no funds with which | 


to meet its enormous losses. They 
have begun a suit in the United States 
circuit court of the southern New York 
district, to throw the entire assets of 
the company into the hands of receiv- 
ers who shall take possession of its 
funds, assets and property as_ they 
may be directed by the court. 





It is quite the general opinion that 
a German reciprocity treaty will be 
among the first matters considered by 
the coming extra session of congress 
in November. Germany's new treaties 
with European nations, by which 
America’s special privileges are cut off, 
do not go into effect until March, 1906, 
but notice has been received in Wash- 
ington that the present German treaty 
with this country will be allowed to 
lapse November 30. The loss of these 
privileges means so much to our ex- 
porters who will be forced to pay the 
maximum rates prescribed by the Ger- 
man tariff, as recently shown mh these 


columns, that it is believed congress 
will consent to the ratification of a 
treaty which will grant certain con- 


cessions on German imports in return 
for advantageous schedules on Amer- 
ican goods exported to Germany. 


=_ 


Advocate of Concrete Floors—aA. H., 
New York: Objections have been 
found against cement floors,,but from 
my experience they come from a false 





view point. We are keeping cows, 
horses, hogs and hens upon concrete 
floors. It is an ideal place if kept 
dry. Concrete, like any hard, solid 


substance, is a conductor of heat, and 
hence for comfort must be covered 
with some nonconducting material 
for bedding. Straw is best and dry 
shavings next. Whatever is used 
must be perfectly dry. Water is a 
conductor and when bedding is damp 
the animal not only wet but cold. 
Tf one does not intend to use bedding 
then do not use cement Cement, 
unless given a sandpaper finish, 
slippery. Do not smooth the surface 
where animals are to walk. The good 
points about cement floors are dura- 
bility, better sanitation and the pres- 
ervation of all plant food ingredients 
in the manure, ete. These are items 
of the deepest concern upon the farm. 
Wherever possible in structural work, 
T advise the use of cement instead of 
wood. The work of repair is then 
unknown.—[H. E. Cook, Lewis Coun- 
ty, N Y. 
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NURE SPREADER 


fays claim to superiority of design, construction and actual spreading ability. It em- 


ploys the well known and reliable chain drive, applies 


power from both rear 


wheels, thus avoiding all side draft and uneven strain on machine and mechanism. 
Can be thrown in or out of gear while in motion with absolute safety, as there are no 


gears to break by sudden meshin¢. 


rollers insure free, easy motion and freedom from buckling. 
to ten different feeds—Three to thirty loads per acre. 
H.C. Spreader is the only one with a 


stantly while spreader is in motion. he kL 


single lever controlling perfectly every operation of the machine. 


Steel tracks for apron and the three sets of apron 


Apron speed regulated 
Changes in feed made _in- 


it is the only 


spreader with a vibrating rake which serves to level the most uneven load and re- 


sults in perfectly even distribution. 
be turned in its own length. 
rear wheels, 

The I. 


Solid steel axles. 
Steel wheels, broad faced tires, with traction lugs on 
Unusually strong all over, and of exceeding light draft. 

H. C. Spreader spreads all kinds of manure rapidly, evenly and perfectly. It matters 


Front wheels cut under—can 


little if manure be strawy, chaffy, packed, caked, wet. dry or frozen, this machine will tear 


itapart and distributeit upon the land evenly. 


top dressing in the most perfect-manner, and even the 
nure does not prevent the excellent quality of its work. 

Our nearest agent will supply you with 
See him before buying, or write 


age. Made in three sizes, 85, 55 and 75 bushels. 


printed matter, prices, etc. 


It will handle fine, composted manure for 
resence of corn stalks in the ma.- 
t is the greatest labor saver of the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA (Incorp.) 
7 Monroe Street, Chicago, lil. 











For over a third of a.century Dederick’s 
Baling Presses have received highest awards 
wherever exhibited. 

Highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

Highest award at Chicago World's Fair. 

Grand Special Award from the Russian 
Government. 

Grand First Prize at the Paris Exposition. 

Grand Gold Medal awarded by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, being the 
Great Royal Prize for the best invention in 
all classes of machinery. 

First Prize at the International Cotton 
Exposition for both a Hay and Cotton Press, 

Highest award and only Grand Prize on 
Baling Presses at *t. Louis Exposition. 


DEDERICK’S 


Columbian and Continuous 


BALING PRESSES 


are the best in the world. The decisions ef the 
Juries of Awards at all these fairs have been 
fully sustained ly thousands of satisfied owners 
of the presses all over the globe. The profits of 
baling depend on the bale. Dederick’s presses 
roduce the best packed and the best looking 
e onthe market, that brings the highest price. 
Send for fully illustrated catalogue sho 
all kinds and sizes of presses for baling allgo 
of products—hay, straw, moss, husks, cotton, 
wool,ete. Our annual report on the hay crop, 
of interest to hay growers, will be sent upon re- 
quest, when published. Sendin your namenow,. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
21 Tivol! Street, Albany, N.Y. 








Insure Your Face 
against irritation. Keep 
it smooth and healthy by 
always using 


WILLIAMS’ s*o‘n"¢ 


Sold everywhere, Free trial sample 
lor 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
are Invited to settle in the 














DESIRABLE 
Long Island 


FARMS 


Suitable for fruits and vegetables within 
100 miles of New York city at great 
bargains. Now is the time to buy. An 
excellent opportunity for up-to-date 
truckers. Train service unequaled. For 
circulars and descriptive matter write 
A. L. LANGDON, Traffic Manager, 
L.1. R. R., 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



















THRIFTY FARMERS State of Maryland, where 


they will find a delightful and healthful climate, first+ 
class markets for their products and plenty of land 
at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pamn- 
will be sent free upon application to 

- Badenhoop,Sec,, State Beard of Immigration, Baltimore, M4 | 


The Baler for speed. Bales 12to18 tons a day 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted te-bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 


for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increase 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catafogue. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ils, 


HAY PRESSES 
=n THE HENDRICKS. 


You have heard of them before ;of coureeyou 
nave. Everybody says 
they're sohandyand you 
can Bun them with such 
a light horee. Say: we 
have sometning else we 
want to tell you and if 
= you'lllet usknow where 
=? you are we whl send 

: . = — you our Free Catalogue, 
D. B. HENDRICKS & CO., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, N. ¥. 


A low oan 


ata low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer, 
Wil carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


‘Steel Wheels 7} 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- FF AP 
gered spokes.. Any size wanted, any » OR 


width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. if ~ 






















For catalogue and prices, write to | (| 
Empire Mtg. Co., Boxi06 HQuincy, Ill. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alahama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you, Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia Crop Notes. 





The cotton crop of east middle Geor- 
gia has been cut down by recent drouth 
following excessive moisture, and pre- 
mature opening is being caused. The 
corn crop of that section matured be- 
fore the dry weather. set in, but the 
folinge has been burned considerably. 
Fodder pulling has begun in earnest 
and much hay has also been saved in 
the counties the Savannah valley. 
In northern and western Georgia the 
corn crop the finest on record and 
yields of 40 to 60 bushels per acre are 
frequently reported on speciaily pre- 
pared and well cultivated The 
wheat and oats crops have been 
threshed and the yields have been 
good in nearly all localities; to fin- 
ish up the good work, farmers had ex- 
cellent weather for threshing the 
grain and handling the straw. 

Planting of the second crop of Trish 
potatoes is in progress and many 
farmers are putting them in. ‘The 
Lookout Mountain potato is planted 
almost exclusively for this crop, as it 
is recognized as the leading variety 
for fail planting. Rutagabas and tur- 
nips are also being planted well 
as dwarf Essex rape. These crops are 
becoming prominent in many 
on account of the great quantity 
stock food that can be produced on a 
small area. Sugar cane and 
flourishing and one of the 
bresking crops of the state w 
made. Sugar cane growers” expect 
one of the most profitable crops if 
season continues. Watermelons have 
proven remarkably profitable in view 
of the largely increased acreage and 
the exceptional yield. Even in local 

meions of nice size have 


markets the 

been way up in price and 
question as to profits in growing large 
and handling them profitably. 
Indications already point to a large 
acreoge next year. 

The weather was exactly right for 
picking Elberta peaches and the crop 
ripened rapidly. The movement of 
peaches was done with more dispatch 
than ever. The railroads of all sys- 
tems were kept busy, as peaches are 
now growing in every part of the 
state. The picking is now about fin- 
ished except in northwest Georgia. 

——<—_< a> 
The South and Immigration. 


M’AULIFFE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, GA. 
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Much interest is centered on the im- 
migration question in the south and 
everywhere the subject is being dis- 
cussed. Quite recently I attended a 
large farmers’ gathering and among 
the addresses delivered was one on 
immigration. From the standpoint of 
an impartial listener and being in 
close touch with some of the leading 
spirits in the meeting I was enabled to 
gather much data of reliable charac- 
ter. In the first place the southern 
farmers are averse to the policy of 
securing foreign labor and this makes 
the task difficult to start with. In the 
fairly well populated districts where 
prevailing wealth and influence are 
found the land is high priced already 
and it is feared an influx of new- 
comers would increase land values to 
a prohibitive extent. The common 
run of these people do not realize 
what vast areas of wild lands are to 
be found in the south that would yield 
like magic if given over to the hus- 
bandman. At the meeting above re- 
ferred to I had some official commu- 
nications in regard to the number of 

3. 
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other crops ly of prosperity 
the family admitted it is a 
mighty change from metropolit 
but it was better. 
Conservative men say 
must come before we can go mu 
further on the road of progress, bu 
our farmers are loath to take up ra 
labor as a source of help. However 
tractors d various industrie 
taking many of th people and al- 
Ways with satisfaction as lumbering, 
building and on are practically the 
same here Isewhere. It is 
other thing when it comes to farming 
in the south. The southern farmers 
gladly welcome honest, energetic ps 
ple and the or ly trouble lies in 
prehending southern ideas in fa 
Coming here with a prearranged 
method for running a farm will not 
be advisable. Where one is acquainted 
with truck farming, poultry raising or 
dairying it is isy matter to c 
tinue the work here. Two three 
on will 
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NORTH CAROLINA, 


Crops in Western Part of State. 
J. Ii CAIN, DAVIE COUNTY, WN ( 
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‘otton 
early planted is bl 
fairly well and look 
planted later is beginning to bl 
Nearly all free from grass and we 
hear little complaint of insect pests. 
There is, however, some complaint of 
going too much to weed. The to- 
bacco crop is said to be very irregular 
in size and somewhat indifferent in 
shape. However, it’s most all clean of 
grass and the ground in fine tilth, and 
these defects may somewhat give way 
a little later. The stand is, not as 
full as it was a little earlier. 

Wheat threshing is progressing very 
slowly. The wet weather and muddy 
roads very much retarded this work. 
Fair weather now is enabling thresh- 
ers to make better headway. The av- 
erage yield is something like eight 
bushels to the acre. I heard of one 
crop in a good wheat section where 30 
bushels were sown and 42 bushels 
reaped. 

Peanuts are looking very well and 
will be a full crop. Fruit of all kinds 
abundant and unusually good in qual- 
ity. Much is being dried, canned, pre- 
served, made into jelly, cider, vinegar 
and brandy. 

Sowing of peas about completed. A 
large crop has been sown and are 
looking fine. Farmers, as they should 
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be, are utilizing the cowpea 
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h‘armers are now h 
institutes that are being he in the 
several counties of the state. A lively 
interest is n in them by the 
ers, who seem anxious to learn 
to better their condition. They 
the time has come when they must 
stand together and work for 
their own interest. They have found 
that a little rted pays 
ter than planting so many broad acres 
of land. They are well pleased at re- 
sults of their united action in the 
duction of the cotton acreage and are 
resolved to continue along line 
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FLORIDA. 
Good Returns from Truck Crops. 


We had about four in egg- 
plants from which shipped 2000 
crates at a net earning of $1 ‘per crate; 
two acres cucumbers over 1200 
crates with net earnings a little over 
$1000; six acres cabbage, over {00 
crates, with net earnings 1 per crate; 
five acres tomatoes, 1200 net 
earnings $1500; two acres cantaloupes, 
HOO crates, net earnings $1 per crate. 
This the actual production of our 
crops last season.—[Howard & Ken- 
nedy, Manatee County. 

[I had five in ts and 
hipped over 5N\) crates which net 
me $1.25 per crate, four ac 
tomatoes, shin: l over SOW crate 
sold net@éon \ rf for 81.20 per cré 
[R. R. Beve ‘ County. 
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Wilder, Manatee County 

tT had four acres in celery 
2000 erates which netted 
crate. Ten aci in t 
2000 erates which $1.40 per 
crate; five in cabbage, shipped 
800 crates, which netted $1 per crate.— 
[F. C. Armstrong, Manatee County. 

I shipped over 3000 crates tomatoes 
from my 15 acres. They netted $1.20 
per crate; about ten acres in cabbage, 
shipped over 1500 crates at $1 per 
crate.—[R. T. White, Manatee County. 
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Volusia Co—Those who have Le 
Conte pears are enjoying them now 
on the table, but the crop is below the 
average. The seedless cuppernong 
grapes are ripe and are very fine. 


Brevard Co—The pineapple harvest 
has ended in this vicinty, and has 
been an unusual one. The crop was 
net large this vear, but the fruit rip- 
ened so rapidly that unusual haste 
was necessary in harvesting and mar- 
keting the crop. 


ALABAMA. 


Bullock Co—The recent hot weather 
has injured crops. Cotton is now only 
65% of average, corn 55%, potatoes 
70%, pastures 50%. Cattle poor for 
want of grass and water. Peaches 
45% of average; quality inferior. 


DELAWARE. 


Millville, Sussex Co, July 29—Farm- 
ers are about through’ threshing 
wheat, which is of poor quality; yield 
3 to 15 bus p acre. Potatoes are plen- 
tiful and very low. Corn is looking 
well. Wheat 80c p bu, corn 50c, pota- 
toes 20c, eggs 16c p doz, butter 18c 
Pp Ib. 
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Potatoes sold at Toano recently fo 
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the cost production. 
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that date from dry winds and lack 
of rain; rust and lice are also reported 
to be injuring the crop quite seriously 
in some sections. There is yet 
maining in the nearby vicinity 
Fountain Inn at least 300, and 

sibly 500, bales of old crop cotton. 
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TEXAS. 


Lamar Co—The frequent ‘ains 
which still continue have improved 
the condition of the corn somewhat, 
but cotton is still uncertain and small. 
Stock generally is in good condition. 
Hogs are in splendid ‘condition and 
free from al! diseases. Hay is also 
in fine condition as well as the pas- 
tures, and everything is flourishing. 


After Refrigerator Lines—The in- 
vestigation of the state commerce 
commission into methods of Texas 
roads in charges fr perishable fruit. 
promises to develop sensations. Fruit 
and truck growers’ assns have ably 
assisted the commission’s experts in 
collaborating data with a view to ulti- 
mate prosecutions. It was developed 
that icing rates in many instances 
have been~double freight charges; in 
some cases shippers were forced to 
pay $2 p 100 Ibs for icing. It was 
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stated the evidence showed contracts 
between roads and private car con- 
cerns had been destroyed. In other 
eases roads absolutely refused to show 
contracts, and will contest the state 
commission’s authority to examine the 
books. It was further shown that the 
maximum ice capacity of cars was 
charged to four days on 36-hour ship- 
ments between Texas points and Mis- 
souri river markets. 


Dimmit Co—This county is in fine 
shape. Rains have fallen frequently. 
Cattle are fat and in fine health. Corn 
and cane doing nicely and promise 
a big yield. Very little cotton was 
planted but the small acreage is in 
satisfactory condition. Farmers are 


going to plant more fruit trees this 
fall. Many are preparing onion 
ground for fall planting. Trucking 
promises well for this part of the 
state. 

Hili Co—Prospects for the cotton 
crop are very poor because of so 
much wet weather and lateness in 


planting. Yet a great deal of cotton 
will be picked if satisfactory condi- 
tions prevail from now on. Farmers 
re badly behind with their work. A 
week or two of dry weather will help 
everybody. 


Williamson Co—Farmers’ institute 

held cently was a success in every 
The two days’ session was well 

‘ led and everybody seemed to 
‘ i. The exhibits were full and 
( te, especially corn and fruits. 
Tl exas farmers’ congress, which 
College Station, July 25 and 
well attended by farmers 
part of the country. Corn 


te 


i extra well and cotton is grow- 
it didly now and setting heav- 
ily sme boll weevils are present, 
bu i» to date have done but little 
a “ 


Upshur Co—Cotton prospects are 


good in some parts of the county but 
the corn crop is poor. Tomatoes and 
strawberries did exceptionally well 
and the profit from these crops was 
very satisfactory. This is a new re- 
gion but it is settling up rapidly. The 
new-comers are planning for a large 
acreage of truck next season. Al- 


most everything grows freely here. 

Hamilton Co—Crops are very un- 
even. Oats are yielding from 15 to 40 
bus p a of fair -quality. Corn is 
about an average crop. Too much 
rain in early spring caused a lot of 
trouble. Cotton is weedy but looks 
vigorous. On early fields the bolls are 
not sctting well. The late cotton is 
doing better. 

Carson Co—Wheat and oat harvest 
completed some time ago with the 
yields very satisfactory—20 bus for 
wheat and 40 to 60 bus oats. Corn 
is in tassel. Kafir corn, milo maize 
and sorghum look especially well. 
Grass fine with cattle fat and healthy. 
Unimproved farming land can be had 
for $4 to $4.50 p a. Rains have been 
just about frequent enough this spring 
and everybody is happy. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Orange Co—Orange growers are all 
fumigating their orchards and the 
county has recently bought $600 worth 
of materials for carrying on this work. 
Orange crop doing well and the usual 
dropping of fruit which occurs during 
the summer season, has not been very 
heavy. Walnut blight, which has been 
& very serious pest, is not so bad this 
Season as it has been. Beets doing 
well and the bean crop will be heavy. 


Round About the State—The recent 
warm weather has had a good effect 
on beans and beets in the coast coun- 
ties, especially on irrigated land. Some 
crops in the interior counties were 
badly scorched by the heat and some 
damage was done. Owing to the 
Shortage of the fruit crop, the Fon- 
tana cannery at Healdsburg will not 
be operated this year. A new proc- 
ess for the preservation of fruit for 
shipment has been introduced and a 
large factory has been built at Anti- 
och for the purpose of packing the 
fruit by the new method which con- 
sists of air-tight packages from which 
the air is eee by machinery and 
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replaced by nitrogen gas. It is claimed 
that by this process fruit can be kept 
indefinitely in a fresh state and 
shipped to any part of the world.—= 
Complaints are prevalent of scarcity 
of help in the orchards and packing 
houses. The apple crop of Santa 
Cruz Co is light this season and the 
codling moth is very prevalent. 


Riverside Co—Hot weather in this 
section has caused a big drop im the 
new crop oranges, but not enough to 
seriously affect the crop, which prom- 
ises at the present time to be a very 
heavy one. The bulk of the orange 
crop has now been marketed and light 
shipments of Valencias only will go 
forward from now on until the new 
season begins. 

Tulare Co—The wheat crop is very 
poor on account of rust. All fields were 
cut short at least one-half. Barley not 
very good. A big crop was expected, 
but rust injured it also. Even the hay 
crop was attacked by rust and will be 
poor on that account. Wheat yield- 
ing about 12 bus p acre. Threshing re- 
turns are not yet in. 


Alameda Co—The sugar beet crop 
promised especially well early in the 
season and it seemed as though a rec- 
ord-breaking crop would be harvested. 
The very warm, hot weather of July 
2-7 did some damage, and while a full 
crop will be secured, an unusual one 
is not now expected. Oats, barley and 
wheat in fair condition. The grape 
crop is first class. Horses, cattle and 
sheep doing well on pastures that are 
well supplied with feed. 








Sonoma Co—Hay harvest is now in 
full progress. The crop is very heavy 
and of fine quality. It is baled direct 
from windrow and is then ready for 
storing or for shipping without delay. 
At present it is selling from $8 to $10 
p ton in the field. New potatoes are 
very plentiful and are worth le p 
lb. A great many late seed potatoes 
failed to come up and on most fields 
the stand is very poor. Corn is doing 
very nicely, but, of course, the acre- 
age is limited. 


——_$_<>—_____—_— 
ARKANSAS. 


Green Co—Continued wet weather 
very nearly ruined crop prospects of 
all kinds. It is entirely impossible to 
make more than a half crop of wheat 
or oats. Many fields are harvested, 
but heavy rains coming in rotted them 
in the shock. Corn about half a crop. 
Potatoes are doing very well indeed 
and pastures are first class. Apple 
crep will be 50% short. Wheat 
threshing is in progress, but the work 
is being greatly relieved by the wet 
weather. 


Madison Co—Crops in this county 
are in rather poor condition because 
of the excessive rains during the 
spring and early summer. Corn will 
probably not average more than two- 
thirds crop and rye one-third. Pota- 
toes are very poor and if half a crop 
is secured, present expectations will be 
more than filled. Hay is heavy. 

Franklin Co—Rains continue and 
cotton damaged because of the lack 
of sunshine and proper cultivation. 
Worms reported to have done consid- 
erable damage to some cotton fields. 
Corn, where properly cultivated, is 
tolerably good. The Irish potato yield 
is not good, short crop being reported 
from many planters. Some interest 
is being shown in wheat culture. 


MISSOURI. 


Madison Co—Threshing in_ full 
progress. Wheat is turning out well, 
but the quality of the crop was low- 
ered by rain while in the shock. Corn 
is growing very rapidly. The ground 
is full of moisture and the days are 
warm. Hay crops very light. Early 
cut fields were damaged by wet 
weather. Potatoes are short because 
of a drouth early in the season, but 
latterly there have been frequent rains 
and hot weather. 


St Genevieve Co—Wheat very light, 


but the quality of the grain is excel- 
lent. Oats the best crop for years. 
Rye about one-half crop. Hay poor, 
not more than 40% of a full crop. 
Corn and potatoes very fine and in 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


good shape. There is plenty of work 
und everybody is prosperous and in 
good cheer. This is a fine place to 
live. Farms and timber lands can be 
bought at from $4 to $30 p a, accord- 
ing to improvements and location. 
Price of farm animals nominal. Milch 
cows with calves sell for $25 to $50. 


The Shrinkage in Cotton Acreage. 


The cotton acreage this year is less 
than early reports by the government 
indicate. Since the scandal caused by 
the figure juggling of Associate Stat- 
istician E. S. Holmes, the department 
of agriculture officials have gone over 
all data and issued a new and final 
report of the acreage. This shows a 
decrease from 1904 of 14.9% instead 
of 11.4%, as announced by the de- 
partment in the “tampered” report, 
issued under the espionage of Mr 
Holmes. In the bulletin published last 
week, the department frankly acknowl- 
edges the errors in the former report. 
The final estimate is submitted by 
Statisticians Olmsted, Fessenden, G. K. 
Holmes and W. W. Long, comprising 
the new crop estimating board, and 
is approved by W. M. Hays, assistant 
secretary, and further indorsed by 
James Wilson, secretary of agricul- 
ture. Hence its accuracy, as far as 
honesty is concerned, is amply guar- 
anteed. 

Allowing for the decrease of 14.9% 
in the acreage, the total area planned 
to cotton this year is 26,999,000 acres, 








which may be compared with 31,700,- 
OOO acres in If. It is significant 
that plantings this season are slightly 
under that of 1902 and 1903, and only 


1,200,000 acres in excess of 1901. The 
following tables show cotton acreage 
for the last decade, as taken from 
official reports of the department of 
agriculture and the estimated per cent 
of decrease in the 1{4) acreage of each 
state and territory as compared with 
last year. 
DECREASE IN ACREAGE FROM 1904. 


State % Dee State % Dee 
Wh scenveu de Gui 3 eer 17 
See sbvcesavaccee Ee éascawen 
Lesser iF  . aeeemeeenger 19 
DD caxéteeuekeene ee x<cudewe esaae 
> ree 15 
GOR neceode Lenten Me sssadvawns 15 
Be ecweuancosee 2 SE coust ere | | 
U. S. COTTON PLANTINGS FOR 10 YEARS. 
Year Acres Year Acres 
1905 ....26,999,000 1900 ....25,758,000 
1904 ....31,730,000 1899 ....23,400,000 
1903 ....28,016,000 1898 ....24,967,000 
1902 ....27,114,000 1897 ....24,319,000 


1901 ....27,220,000 1896 ....23,273,000 

The market for cotton has ruled 
rather feverish. The uncertainty re- 
garding previous crop estimates this 
season tended to place traders some- 
what ill at ease, and the bulls took 
advantage of the lack of confidence 
in former government reports by mak- 
ing the most capital possible out of 
the acreage decrease. The New York 
market for spot middling ruled around 
11 cents per pound, selling somewhat 
above that and then reacting. A 
sharp change would occasion no great 
surprise, as the situation is as yet 
unsettled. After much competition the 
first bale of 1905 cotton sold recently 
on the Savannah (Ga) exchange at the 
strictly fancy price of 30 cents per 
pound. This is of interest, but of 
course no criterion for the general 
market, 





Moderate Rice " Acreage—The rice 


situation this year promises to be of 
keen interest. The govt report on 
acreage reduction showing a curtail- 
ment of 26% was in accord with the 
opinion prevailing among leading 
growers and factors in the trade. The 
reduction in the Carolinas and Ga is 
most pronounced. The area devoted 
to rice in those three states last year 
was estimated at 44,100 acres, whereas 
this season government figures show 
only 24,100 acres under cultivation, a 
reduction of 55%. The total U S acre- 
age for '04 was estimated at 662,000, 
whereas this year it is a shade under 
500,000. The rice market continues 
somewhat quiet. Dealers say that any 
extensive demand right at present 
would quickly uncover the meager- 
ness of supplies, and would likely re- 
sult in further advance. New Or- 
leans quotations for rough rice are 
$1.75@3.50 p bbl of 160 Ibs. 
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Tobacco Crop.and Market. 
Progress of the Tobacco Crop. 


rarmers throughout Tenn and Ky 
are now busily engaged in topping 
tobacco. The crop in the main is do- 
ing well particularly in Tenn. In the 
Bourbon state the growth is luxuriant, 
but a trifle weedy, owing to excessive 
rains. Some loss occasioned in north- 
western counties through this agency. 
With plenty of sunshine from row on 
the prospect should be encouraging. 
In Va the condition of tobacco has 
improved, and it is fully equal to, if 
not better, than the average. Through- 
out many districts of the state heavy 
rains and high winds, however, caused 
more or less loss. In Md there has 
been too much rain for the crop, and 
tracts on low land are none too prom- 
ising. Other fields show up somewhat 
better. 

In N C cutting and curing has been 
Zeneral during the past week. Dry 
weather just before the _ ripening 
period helped the crop greatly, al- 
though much of it was injured by 
excessive rains early in’ the season. 
Va and Carolina markets are receiv- 
ing lighter receipts than formerly. 
Farmers are very busy with the new 
crop, and moreover, there is none too 
much old tobacco to be disposed of. 
It is said that receipts are not ex- 
pected to greatly enlarge before the 
middle of this month or Sept 1. In- 
terest will soon begin to center almost 
entirely on size and quality of the 
new crop. Certain buyers in he 
Clarksville district of Tenn have ad- 
dressed a statement to the public in 
which they take exception to being 
classed as “trust agents.” The local 
press has been free in rapping buy- 
ers for methods concerning the pur- 
chase of previous crops, and this at- 
titude of the press has been resented. 


Tobacco Growing in Cuba. 








Much has been heard of the famous 
Cuban tobacco, but few are familiar 
with the size of the crop of the “Gem 
of the Antillies.””. According to re- 
view issued by the dept of commerce 
and labor, the area devoted to the su- 
perior Cuban tobacco does not exceed 
100,000 acres, whereas the total area 
of the island is about 28,000,000 acres. 
This shows the possibilties of the ex- 
tension of the industry, as the needs 
of the world call for it. There ap- 
pears to be something in the soil of 
Cuba that gives its tobacco the unriv- 
aled flavor, color and. burning quali- 
ties that other sections cannot equal. 
Some give credit to the atmosphere 
as well. 

Superior Cuban tobacco is largely 
produced in one of the six provinces, 
Pinar del Rio. In a section of that 
province forming a sunny southern 
slope is a district covering about 500 
sq miles. This is known as the fa- 
mous “Vuelta Abajo,” where the 
cream of Cuban tobacco is grown. 
However, while good tobacco can be 
raised outside of Pinar del Rio, the 
fact remains that that province boasts 
three-fourths of* the total acreage of 
the island. Habana province pro- 
duces nearly all the remaining one- 
fourth. Tobacco is the second indus- 
try in importance in Cuba, being out- 
stripped only by sugar. 

The Cuban crop of last year was 
valued approximately at $30,000.000, 
and exports exceeded $26,500,000. Of 
total leaf exports amounting to 40,- 
978,000 Ibs, 24,100,000 Ibs, or nearly 
60%, came to the U S, and 10,300,000 
Ibs, or 25%, went to Germany. There 
were over 200,000,000 cigars exported 
from Cuba last year, of which 22% 
came, to this country, 14% went to 
Germany, and 45%, or the lion’s share, 
to England. Considerable quantities 
of tobacco seed are shipped from 
Cuba to the U S each year. Last sea- 
son seed to the value of more than 
$3000 was imported into this country 
from the island. 

oo 

T have been a subscriber to Amert- 
ean Agriculturist for nearly ten years, 
and find it very helpful, and among 
the advertisements T can generally find 
what T want to make my work easier 
and my profits larger.—[{F. 8S. Chew, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


In Actual Use 


Keen Kutter Quality tells in the actual use of the tool. Keen Kutter 
Tools are not retired by an occasional knot or tough piece of mate- 
rial, They are made to stand hard work and lots of it. They are 
as good as new after poor tools have gone tothe scrap heap. The 


KEEN KUTTER 


brand coversacomplete line of tools, In buying any kind of tool just 
see that the name Keen Kutteris on it and you haveassurance ofiull 
satisfaction. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 
36 years and are the best that brains, money and skill cau produce, 
Har ts, Chisels, 
Sey thes, 
2 nives of all kin 
»p Keen Kutt write us and w » will 
Every Keen kutts yi 1 under this 


Some of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: A xea, 
Screw Drivers, Auger I I 
Tinners’ Snips, Scissor 
If your dealer does n 
see that you are suppl 
Mark and Motto 

“‘The Recollecticn of Quality Remains Long Fite he 
Forgvtten.”’ 


mers, Hat 


s,Saws, 


Ss MMO < 
Price is 
SIMMONS 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for Tool Booklet. 








New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE, September II-I6. 
$65,000 IN PREMIUMS AND PURSES 


Great Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 


LIVE STOCK EXHIBIT. F ARM PR ODU ¢ E. 
Will be one of the most interesting features The a i this depat 
of the Fair. Entries clos¢ in this departineut, vest fcatures of the Fair. Ent 
August li. DAIRY EXHIBIT. 
POULTRY, PIGEONS and PET STOCK gl 
The best birds in the country on exhibiti« 
All the latest improvements used in the hat 
ling and care of birds. Entries close August li. 
THE IMPLEMENT DISPLAY. 
Promises te be greater than ever in the num- 
ber and variety of Farm Implements shown. 
THE DQBr STIC DEPARTMENT. 
Will prove of great interest te the la ; RiZ 
Entries close Septe mber 4, SEND FOR PRIZE LIST. 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FL OWERS. 
ind Flower Depart- 
ever given at the 


FRUIT AND 








Bnsilage and Dry nang d Cutters excel in all feed cutter 
essentials. They require | ess power than any simi 

lar machines made. ‘They cut four cony yenie nt i 
lengths. They have any desired length of right, left = 

and straight away carriers, They have safety tly wheels ~ 
and safety treadle levers. They are fast gutters, easy 

to feed and last indefinitely. It will pay to get our 
illustrated Catalogue before buying. We mail it free. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co., 
120, Chicopee Falis, 


= save time, 
labor, feed 
Mass. =— and money 


'A FEW GOOD BOOKS 


On your living room table make your evenings 
both pleasant "and profitable. We publish not 
only technical books on every subject relating 
to the farm, the breeding and care of live sto ck, 
etc., but standard works of fiction, histe ry, 
travel and poetry. Letus send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafavette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Box 





“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.”’ 


If you begin every letter you write toaa 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 
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Sec OUR GUARANT ADT ISERS on Editorial Page. 


Cash or Spot 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


| LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat a Corn 


Oats" 
1905 | 1904 1904 1905 


1905 1904 
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Liverpool... |1.00 
At Chicago, conditions in the sprins 
wheat belt, where the crop is now en 
tering upon the maturing stage, larg 
ly ge gga the market. As_ has 
been the for several weeks 
traders ex Rican -d private reports to th: 
full extent in order to incline the 
ket their way. With good 
weather for another week or 
uncertainty surrounding the 
wheat crop should be largely 
and then the market will 
completely governed by scare 
regular conditions of prospec 
mestic and foreign demand, 
erting full influence. 

The millers are manifesting great 
interest in quality of the winter wheat 
crop. It is alleged that the Kan crop 
superior from the millers’ stand- 
point than was that of last year. 
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It is still too early to tell how 
spring wheat will show up in this re- 
some are a little fearful owing 
rust in so n ny 
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Springfield, Mass, | 


were largely responsible for the e: 
trend of the market. ently a 
export trade in this grain has bx 
noted. This was as al 
es featur 
= corn so 
; De opti 
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h demat 
this had a 
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Barley 
tivitv; demand f 
tinued rather listl ° 
quoted at "Sa 42e p 
malting fetches 42c, w 
fancy brought 46@48c. 

The main business in 
was in cash timothy, 
appearing of fair volume. I 
new timothy are being shown; 
try lots timothy quotable at $2.5 
p 100 Ibs for low grade to fai 
bi@® up to 8.25. This is the « 
in clover trade, country 
fancy quoted at 10@12.59, 
Oct delivery, 9.75, mustard 
buckwheat 1.15@1.25 

At New York, the slight dron 
corn prices infused more life into tl 
export trade. A good cash dema 
for this grain proved the rule. No 
brought 6Glc p bu in elevators. Corn 
chops fetched $21.50 p ton. Oats a 
easier, mixed commanding 84@541 
p bu, white clipped 37%. @41c. No 21 
wheat lower at 95e p bu, No 11 
5c @1.14. rye offered from 
west at 7fc, western malting bar- 
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seeds 


new 
Ta" ) 


New 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 

At Chicago, no unusual develop- 
ments feature trade. Movement, 
mand and prices running in about 
same channel as last noted in 
columns. Continued poor beef 
kets in the east are exploited 
utmost by packers; these serve 
excuse for the recent dullness a 
point. 


Fancy native steers ......85.50@ 


Fair to good butcher cows 2.50@ 3.4) 
Cutters 


and canners a1 
Com/’n to ex butcher bulls 2 5@ 3.90 
Veal GdIves .icccccccccccs Mee CTS 
Milch cows, p head ......25.00@45.00 

There was a Ilittle life 
to the bull trade, and some 
grades a trifle firmer pre- 
vailed. The inquiry light 


more 
on 
prices 
for 


butcher stock continues relatively bet- 
ter than that for very heavy steers, 
The calf market put on about 2c 
ihat is for choice veals. Heavy grass 
calves rather sluggish. 

Hog market uneven, 
followed by weakness, but generally 
the situation appears quite healthy, 
lany hoping that there are better 
1ings in for feeders of swine 
but the future is of course merely a 
matter speculation. Demand een- 
tered mainly on med to seleeted pa 
ing lots, which commanded $5.50@6 p 
100 lbs. 

With 
the 
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larger offerings of 
sheep market seems 
seeking an easier level, 

prices compared with the average 

this season are encouraging. De- 
mand fairly mprehensive, and ) 
rood sheep g legging Choice native 
ewes quotable at $4.25@4.75, fat weth- 
4.50@5, cs 2 B. 25 range 


HO@3S.25, 
sheep 4.85@5.10, best lambs 6.50@6.85, 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an is usually secured. 

Apples. 

We will hav: out 75% of an ay 
crop. Peach outlook not so goo 
Pears and plums almst an entire fail- 
ure.—[S. B., Ada Co, Pa. 
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arrows, if choice, command $3.50 ; 
bu, pea be 1. 0@1.95 red kidney 
3.10@3.20, 3.80. 
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Prices firm 
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Fresh 


} I'ruits. 
Growers this 


section show a ten- 
increase the acreage of can- 
and watermelons. In Mont- 
township alone there is slight- 
rvver 1000 a devoted to watermelons 
this year, and 654 a of cantaloups. It 

imated that the county will ship 
1) « all told, of water- 
and cantaloups this year.—T[J. 
‘kland, Gibson Co, Ind. 
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ars, 


from South Glaston- 
bury, Ya lesville, Wallingford, Middle 
field, Southington and other peach 
towns of Ct say the outlook for that 
fruit is still promising. In spite o* 
the liberal drop in some districts th: 
harvest should be heavy. There will 








n 
n 





jn all probability be a surplus to ship 
to N Y. 

At New York, peaches of fine qual- 
selling somewhat better. Fancy 


ad pring $2@2.50 p cra, others 1@ 
1.75. Plums slow at 75c@1 p carrier. 


Offerings of pears have shown a large 
proportion of inferior quality, best 
sell well at $3@4.50 p bbl. Southern 
grapes 1.25@1.75 p carrier, cherries 40 
@60c p bskt, York state blackberries 
10@12c p at, raspberries 5@10c p pt, 
-kleberries 7@12c p qt, gooseberries 


huc L: 
G@l12c, currants 5@8c. Market well 
supplied with muskmelons, Md, Del, 


Va and Carolina stock 1@2.25 
watermelons 12@25c ea. 
Eggs. 
Receipts of eggs at most eastern 
centers are now cleaning up in a better 
manner than formerly. This improve- 


p cra, 


ment has been reflected in a slight 
hardening in prices. It is still too 
early, however, for anything in the 
way of a substantial inroad upon stor- 


age supplies. Current prices would 
not justify this. Receipts of eggs at 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia from March 10 to July 15 ag- 
gregated 4,886,000 cs, an increase of 
480,000 cs over the same period in ’04. 

At New York, market uneven, and 
wide range between first class and 
“off eggs. Fey hennery 24@25c p doz, 
westerns 18@19%c. 

\{t Boston, selected local eggs bring 
2s$@2be p doz, best westerns 18@20c. 

At Chicago, consumption is running 
liberal. Extras bring 20c p doz, and 
firsts 16% @17c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, situation a trifle 
brighter owing to a letup in offerings. 
Prime large bales of timothy fetch 85c 
p 1) Ibs. Clover mixed T0@72%c, 
packing 40@45c, long rye straw 70@ 
joe, Wheat and oat 45@5vuc. 

Mill Feeds. 

It is interesting to note that the 
flour output by mills in the Minneap- 
olis-Duluth territory for the crop year 
04-5 runs a little under 18,000,000 
bbls, a shrinkage of more than 1,000,- 
000 bbls from ’03-4. Owing to larger 
quantity of wheat used p bbl from 
the last crop, however, the total quan- 
tity of wheat ground in '04-5 exceeded 
that of the preceding year. 

At New York, trade holds about the 
same as last outlined in these columns, 
demand not particularly aggressive. 
City bran is quoted at $19@20 p ton, 
middlings 21@23, red dog 24@25, cot- 
tonseed meal 26, linseed oil meal 30. 

Onions. 

Onion outlook in Pottawatamie and 
Mills counties, Ia, is good according 
to our correspondents. Acreage is 
somewhat larger than ’O4. 

At New York, demand is fairly com- 
prehensive and onions showing good 
quality are well absorbed. Southern 
potato onions bring $1.25@1.75 p bbl, 


reds and yellows 1.50@1.75, Long Is- 
lands 1.50@2.25, Orange Co reds 1.25 
@1.50 p bag. 
Potatoes. 
teports from eastern and central 
Pa say that dry weather has mate- 


rially shortened the potato crop, par- 
ticularly early varieties. In N Y late 
potatoes are quite promising, early 
not so good. 

Reports from Mich say early pota- 
toes are being marketed; yield only 
fair on account of- wet weather early 
in the season; late potatoes promising. 
In Wis crop making good progress and 
outlook is flattering. Bugs still cause 
considerable damage in Ind. Some 
growers at Greeley, Col, are “talking” 
12,000 cars from that point this year. 

At New York, market erratic; prices 
went up to $2 p bbl and then weak- 
ened again. Best Long Island stock 
fetches $1.75 p bbl, Jersey, Del, Md 
and other southern 1.25@1.75. 
_,At Boston, very choice will 
$1.75 p bbl or slightly better. 
potatoes beginning to come in. 
_ At Chicago, potatoes are now com- 
ing from Minn and the Mich early 
crop is reported to be ready to move; 
prices 65@75c p 11%4-bu sack. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fowls scarce and firm 

and no heavy receipts in prospect. 


fetch 
N E 


Dressed stock fetches 14@14%c p Ib. 
Spring chickens in good demand and 
Supplies readily absorbed. Live springs 
bring 14@15c, 


dressed 15@22c. Specu- 





lators right after Long Island spring 
ducks to put into freezers; sales at 
16@17ec dw. Turkeys 15@18c d w, 
squabs $1.75@3 p doz. Live geese 1 
@1.25 p pr, pigeons 25c, turkeys 14%c 
p Ib. 

At Boston, western iced fowls none 
too plentiful and sell well at 14% @1lic 
p lb d w, broilers 15@17c, cocks 10% 
@llc, turkeys 18@19c. 


Vegetables. 


In Lenawee Co, Mich, factories have 
been giving around $6.50 p ton for 
tomatoes, and $5 for squash. Some 
plants not operating this season. To- 
mato outlook cut down 25% from last 
year. In Oceana Co shelled peas bring 
$2.25 p 100 Ibs. 

Various reports from Md counties 
continue to tell of decreased acreage 
devoted to tomatoes for packers. A 
report from central Del tells of some 
contracts having been made with 
growers at 10c p 5g-bu bskt. In sec- 
uons of Ind canners are giving $7 p 
ton for corn and 20c p bu for toma- 
tues, 

At New York, cabbage firm, com- 
manding $5@6 p 100, yams $2.25@3 
p bbl, beets and carrots $1.50@2 p 100 
behs, celery 20@U0c p doz, cukes T5c@ 
$1.25 p bx, cucumber pickles $2.50@ 
5 p 1000. Corn in full supply, and un- 
dersized offerings rather dull; best 
large ears bring 75c@$1.25 p 100, egg 
plants $1@1.75 p % bbl, horse-radish 
h@7e p Ib, lettuce 25@40c p doz. Okra 
7he@$1.25 p carrier, peppers do, peas 
75c@$1.50 p bu, radishes $1@1.50 p 
100 behs. Long Island string beans 
$1.75@2.25 p bag, squash 50c@$1.25 
p bbl, turnips 75c@$1.25, tomatoes 75c 
@$1.50 p bx. 

Wool. 

A report is in circulation to the 
effect that certain dealers in La Crosse, 
Wis, have practically secured a corner 
on Wis and Minn wool. It is claimed 
that more than 2,000,000 Ibs are stored 
at La Crosse alone, and vast quanti- 
ties are held by operators in Minn 
warehouses. 

According to the dept of agri the 
average weight of fleece of the ‘05 
wool clip throughout the country was 
6.6 Ibs p head. This may be compared 
with an estimate of 6.5 Ibs in ’04, 
and a total grease clip then of 291,- 
783,000 Ibs, equivalent to 123,935,000 
lbs of scoured wool. Generally wool 
markets are holding firm. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
"05... 21 21% 20 
4. 17% Is ¥ 17 
'03.. 19@19%  21@22 18@18% 


Last year the U Kk imported 475,- 
000,000 Ibs of butter, valued at over 
$100,000,000. More than 40% was se- 
cured from Denmark, and less than 


10% from Canada. Russia and 
France figure conspicuously in fur- 
nishing the English with butter. Brit- 


ish receivers complain that Canadian 
butter does not compare well with the 
Danish article in quality, as the for- 
mer contains too much salt. At the 
close of last year Danish _ butter 
brought $2.50@3.50 p cwt more than 
Canadian butter. During the first 
three months of "05 Denmark export- 
ed 48,600,000 Ibs of butter compared 
with the shipments abroad from the 
US of 1,250,000 Ibs. 

At New York, market holds firm 
with supplies none too liberal for the 
demand. Undercurrent of market is 
quite firm. Extra cmy fetches 21@ 
21%c p lb, dairy 19@20%c. 

At Boston, choice western N Y cmy 
brings 21% @22c p lb, dairy 18@19 %c. 

At Chicago, the situation is un- 
changed. Arrivals generally absorbed 
and no accumulations of consequence 
noted. Fancy cmy fetches 20c p Ib, 
ladles 15@16c. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, under a strong in- 
quiry from all sections for cheese; 
prices well sustained, particularly on 
small full colored cheese. Market 
largely upheld by firmness at interior 
points. Best f c brings 10% @l1I1c p Ib. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





At Boston, receipts moderate and 








prices strong; fine York state twins 
10% @1l1c p lb. 

At Chicago, reports from factory 
districts of Wis say the speculative 
demand has been brisk. Choice twins 
bring 10% @10%¢ p Ib. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to tuis office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
KENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


SPECIAL BERKSHIRE SALE—For 1 month, 
from July 29, 1905, we will sell 6 to 8-weeks-old 
pigs, all from registered boar, at $5 and $6 each, 
The lot also includes many straight-bred pigs, eligi- 
bie for registry. Also Yorkshire pigs out of reg- 
istered boar. Write for circular giving full informa- 
tion. HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 
N ¥. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Free to any in- 
quirer, booklet showing how farming has been and 
can be made profitable without incurring risk. No 
experiment, others are making their fortune. You 
have only to mention this paper, giving your name 
and postoffice address) HORACE L, BRONSON, 
Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 








REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves, Write for circulars, P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


WANTED—20 grade Shropshire, Oxford or Hamp 
shire sheep from 1 to 4 years old. Farmers or 
dealers who can furnish them write at once stating 
lowest price. CHAS H, TIGER, Peapack, N J, 





and July pigs; 
Sept farrow; quality and 
B. H. ACKLEY, 


POLAND-CHINAS~—April, June 
young sows bred for 
breeding unsurpassed, prices low, 
Laceyville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—O I C spring pigs and service boars: 


also Red Polled calves; prices reasonable. E, J, 
ADAMS, Adams Basin, N Y. 


I1t 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLix..A ENTS. 


WANTED-—Thresher and cleaner, 30 to 34-inch 
cylinder preferred; must be in good condition; state 
make, size, age, condition, with circular if pos- 
sible, Cash price immediate delivery. WILLS A, 
SEWARD, Budds Lake, N J, 








ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap; write for booke 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 








—— 


90 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eges, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
We; list free. J, A, BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 
or 
Write us. CASE 


OLD FAT HENS WANTED—We pay cash, 
exchange for poultry supplies. 
LROS, Colchester, Ct, 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds, Stamps for circular. J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


FERRETS. GEO FARNSWORTH, Route 6, 
New London, O. 


FERRETS—2000 for sale. HELD & CROW, New 
London, 0. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


“KILLS "EM QUICK"'—Send 2c in stamps to 
MAGIC FOOD CO, Chattanooga, Tenn, for a box 
of the Famous Magic Death Powder, guaranteed 
insect exterminator or money refunded, 





PEACH AND APPLE CAKRIERS—If you have 
peaches, apples, tomatoes, or other truck, send for 
our catalog and price list. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
letersburg, Va. 


NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 Ibs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut nails. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 








GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 


FERTILIZER LIME—Cheaper than hate. 
Manufactured by WALTON QUARRI Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


“PATENT Attomey, SAMUEL H. EVANS, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 














52 Lafayette Place, . New York City 





FOR SALE CHEAP —Registered Ayrshire bull, 
best of breeding, fine show animal. CEDAR HILL 
FARM, Cassville, N Y. 


LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES—Some fine 
pigs, either sex, $1 each, LESTER J. WILLIAMS, 
Route 3, Conneaut, QO. 


FOR SALE—Holstein 
to please, eligible, $15. 
Port Byron, N Y. 





bull calf, well bred, sure 
CLARENCE HADDEN, 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 cows, 8 heifers, 23 bulls. 8, E, NIVIN, Lan- 
denberg, Pa. 


~ SHORTHORN bull 
certified pedigrees. 
lusing, Pa. 


“PRIZE HOLSTEINS and Jersey Red pigs for sale 
cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


ANGORA GOATS for sale. FRANK RUSLING, 
Hackettstown, N J. 





calves, best dairy strains, 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wya- 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT—Clean, 

hardy and prolific varieties. If not as represented, 
reship and get your money back. Booklet an 
samples for stamp. Timothy seed. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa, 


CELERY PLANTS—Very strong. The plants have 
an average of 4 square inches of space each over 
the whole field. $1 per 1000, 70c 500. Giant Pascal, 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart, Golden Self-Bleach- 
ing. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


sound and graded; 4 


GROVELAND FARM—One of the best in central 
Michigan, will be sold at a sacrifice if taken before 


October 1, 1905. 20 acres rich clay loam under 
hich culture; splendid dairy or grain farm; good 
fences and buildings. With or without stock and 


implements, A bargain, W. M. MUNSON, Orono, 


Mee 





“FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars a 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 


FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 12% acres, large house 
and barn; 3-4 mile from school and store. SQUIRS 
GREEN, Route 4, Sinclairville, N 








‘ FARM wanted. MERRITT MALTBY, Weeds-! 
port, N Y. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


‘MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY—An experienced gar- 
dener and poultry raiser, who thoroughly wunder- 
stands raising all kinds of vegetables, small fruits, 
and poultry for market. Must be a married man 
and well recommended, and a hustler. None other 
need apply. Good house, fuel and water furnished, 
In writing state age and experience, size of family 
and salary required. Address FRED 8. RICH, 
Oil City, Pa. 





“MEALY” SEED WHEAT—Beardless, great 
yielder, hardy, fly resisting, best milling qualities; 
price $1.60 per bushel, new bags 10 cents: with 10 
bushels bags free. MINISINK FARM COMPANY, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—One man 
Picked 50 quarts berries from 100 plants bought of 
us last year. Send for our list. BARNES BROTH- 
ERS NURSERIES, Box 88, Yalesville, Ct, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eggs, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 
= E. B. WOODWARD, 32 Greenwich St, New 

() 


BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all 








RO, 





uce; daily returns. Est’'d 184. GIBBS & 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor- 
oughly at small cost, Paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates. Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 





— ——— 


Agriculturist the Best Paper. 


I have inserted advertisements of 
the very same wording in several agri- 
cultural papers, but have always had 
over twice as many inquiries from 
those in the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of American Agriculturist as 
from any other paper.—[B. L. Hurd, 
Whallonsburg, N Y. 
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The Strike at Nixon’s. 


By Edor. 


PART Ii. 


Mr Nixon’s temper and temperature 
rose simultaneously. Here was a hen 
—or possibly a rooster which might 
have been sold in the fall, to be eaten 
at a picnic. Besides, there were all 
those other expensive things. They 
had dared to prepare them and go 
without his consent! In fact, was not 
this open defiance of him? Yes. They 
would find out now “who was who”! 
Then, too, he had found Aunt Clarinda 
Perkins and her reticule, whom the 
stage had conveyed hither, waiting 
patiently on the doorstep till someone 
should appear. Reluctantly, he drove 
with her to “Cousin Abiram’s,” three 
miles farther on. Another hindrance 
because the women were not at home! 

As might be expected, the interview 
upon their return was a stormy one. 
He rightly guessed that Viny was 
largely responsible for the act, and 
spoke accordingly. Mrs Nixon had 
been acquiescent so many years it 
would hardly be wise to credit her 
with revolt. But, in thinking to sub- 
due Viny, he “reckoned without his 
host.” True, she was only a woman 
—but she was a Nixon! 

“You can take your choice,” he 
declared in conclusion. ‘‘Remember 
now, no more of this galvanting round 
the country or you can pack your duds 
an’ get right out, for good an’ all, 
both of you!” this last spoken in the 
italics of suppressed rage as he left 
them 

Mrs Nixon was 
stubbornly defiant. 
consultation in the 

Mr Nixon’s note for the next day 
read thus: “Pa: We are taking the 
stage to Freeport, duds and all. We 
have enjoyed a little rest and change 
and being like other folks. We shall 
stay to Uncle Rastus’s till Sunday and 
just let on we are visiting. If you 
want us to come back bad enough to 
give us the egg and butter money and 
a chance to go, once in a while, with- 
out being grumbled at, come for us 
then and we will work for you same 
as always. If not, we shall tell why— 
then go into the factory and take care 
of ourselves. Viny.”’ 

He was nonplussed, angry, cha- 
grined. It was a thoroughly unexpect- 
ed move; yet he believed himself mas- 
ter of the situation. His eyes which 
once were a _ fascinating, changeful 
blue, now turned to a stern, boveless 
gray, with a foxlike cunning lurking 
about them. 

Sunday afternoon 
Freeport, a willing but unconscious 
participant in the comedy tragedy 
being enacted. Immediately after, Mr 
Nixon caught up his hat and crossed 
the road. Restraint was gone. A 
beastly ferocity came to the surface. 

“T’ll learn the little huzzy a lesson 
she won’t forget! She don’t defy me 
again! I reckon this'll cut into her 
high-flyin’ notions,’ and he fingered 
the rawhide lash of a whip. “It’s that 
damnable ‘womans cvlumn’ that’s to 
the bottom of it all—I know ’tis. When 
sho’s spent a few days in the corn 
house chamber on _ prison dainties, 
she'll let ‘well enough alone,’ maybe!” 

The corn house was really a small 
granary. Below were grain bins and 
a tool room; above, corn, ground feed, 
and broken castaways without num- 
ber. Searching among miscellaneous 
irons in a nail keg, he finally drew 
forth a short chain, two staples and a 
padlock; with these and a hammer he 
went upstairs. Heavy blows racked 
the thin partition which divided the 
corn room from the rest, as the staples 
were driven deeper and deeper. The 
chain rattled against the door latch 
and broke in upon the Sabbath still- 
ness, with a wierd, uncanny sound; 
but the man, listening, laughed exul- 
tantly. 

Inside, a window in the gable was 
half hidden by spider webs, black and 
dust-laden. He laughed again. “Guess 
I'll leave ’em; she hates ’em so it'll 
make it worse ’n’ worse!” A broken 
chair and a heap of grain bags were 
thrown into a corner. “She can make 
a bed of them, or set up, just as she 
likes!”” he muttered. Then he locked 
the outer door as he left, taking the 
key. 

At Freeport, Viny and her mother 
were getting anxious. 


frightened; Viny 
They held a long 
parlor bedroom. 


Zed drove to 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


“It’s 3 o’clock an’ he haint come 
yet! Whatever’ll we do if he don’t?” 
whispered Mrs Nixon as she drew 
Viny one side. Her voice trembled. 
“Why, just what we said we would, 
of course.” Viny was not as sanguine 
as her voice implied, but hers was the 
Nixon spirit—not easily quenched. “If 
there isn’t Zed coming!” she exclaimed 
rapturously a few moments after, and 
she rushed to the door. Her father 
had relented! The fact turned her 
head and she appeared unreasonably 
glad to see the hired man. Aunt Mary 
looked at her quizzically, wondering 
if “‘the girl were in love with that 
gawky.” 

“Gosh, yes, Mis Nixon! Jim’s all 
right; he just "lowed he’d ruther do 
chores than be jounced over. these 
rough roads,” Zed explained in an- 
swer to the wife’s anxious inquiries. 
“‘*Good ’nough, good ‘'nough, says I 
to him; for me, ridin’ tween two such 
nice women’s just like bein’ the meat 
in a sandwich,’ an’ I slid into me 
meetin’ clothes ’fore he had a chance 
to change his mind!”’ 

The atmosphere was insufferable; 
not a leaf stirred. Waves of heat 
came up from the scorched earth, and 
the spokes in the wheels of the old 
democrat, rattled noisily over the 
stony highway. The horse stopped 
often to rest, panting for breath. Hu- 
manity seemed suffocating. 

“There won’t be half a pint left 
of me, time we get home!” Zed re- 


that her mother was kneeling at a 
preserve jar beside the vinegar barrel. 
Where was her father? Should she 
ever see him again? Why did she 
dread meeting him? Her thoughts 
added terror to the situation. 

When the storm ceased, she spoke; 
there was no reply. She touched her 
mother; but there was no motion. She 
had fainted. 

Terrified, Viny flew upstairs and out 
into the rain which was falling drow- 
sily, now. Could it be? She looked 
again. Yes, the horse barn was minus 
its roof and the corn house lay in a 
heap, crushed by the giant who came 
out of the west. 

She cailed, frantically. Something 
like a faint echo answered her once— 
twice. Running to the farther barn, 
she called again. The answer was 
tiearer. Back, on a rise of ground she 
found her father, pinned face down- 
ward under a fallen tree limb. 

“Oh, pa! are you killed?” she asked, 
dropping down so as to peer under the 
branches. 

“Not quite. Lift this off’n me! You 
can't? Get the saw—it’s in the corn 
house—and break up the top.” 

She was gone. Then he remembered 
the corn houSe was locked! Had he, 
in his unrighteous anger toward her 
sealed his own fate? He shrank from 
death. He must live. Yet how could 
he? This weight was crushing him! 
His life, with its mistaken ideal, the 
wrongs heaped upon the wife and 














“THE LEVER WORKED AND THE BRANCHES LIFTED A TRIFLE” 


marked as drops of perspiration 
rained off his forehead over his big 
face. 

At this moment a breeze sprung up, 
cooling, welcome. Zed turned about 
surprised. 

“Spooks o’ Caesar! look behind ye. 
We'll need the ark next!” and he 
urged the tired beast into a trot. 

Along the western horizon lay a 
dense mass of clouds, creeping up like 
some giant from an ambush. White, 
feathery portions were flying across 
the sky as from an enemy. The sun 
was soon hidden and a yellowish 
murky light took its place. The air 
grew strangely chill. Trees were now 
bending low in the gale and the first 
drops of rain fell as they alighted at 
the gate. 

“Git them windows shut quicker’n 
scat!” commanded Zed; then, grasp- 
ing the horse by the bits he started on 
a run for the barn, where, the me- 
ment he was released the animal 
dashed under cover. Here, Zed felt 
himself lifted, carried—whither? He 
was dimly conscious that the wagon 
vas being hurled end over end toward 
him. Fences fell like straws. There 
was a crash, then—forgetfulness! 

Blackness of midnight seemed 
settling down. Yet the lightning gave 
flash views of. the devastation being 
wrought, 

Down cellar, crouching in the dark- 
ness, Mrs Nixon and Viny listened in 
breathless suspense. Immense hail- 
stones struck and bounded along the 
kitchen floor; the window panes must 
be broken! Viny felt rather than saw 


child, rose before him. He tried to 
pray, and seemed to hear demons 
laughing at his misery! 

Viny came, at last, bringing only a 
long pole and a saw horse. Then he 
heard the clink of a chain. Would 
she ever know about that other one? 

“O, why don’t somebody save my 
life! I can’t breathe much longer,” 
he moaned. 

“You keep breathing,” she com- 
manded almost sternly in her anxiety. 
I’ll have you out in a minute!” 

Crossing them at right angles, she 
bound the limb and pole together, 
placed the ‘horse’ underneath the lat- 
ter, and then threw her body across 
its upper end. Her purpose was ac- 
complished. The lever worked and 
the branches lifted a trifle. She crept 
farther out on the pole. The limb 
raised higher. 

“Crawl out quick, pa! 
here long.” Her feet were off the 
ground and her temple veins stood 
out, rigid with the struggle. 

He tried to obey her. Just then 
Mrs Nixon staggered round the barn 
and in another instant was assisting 
the almost unconscious man to escape 
from his perilous position. Another 
moment and Jim Nixon’s head 
pillowed in his wife’s lap. 

“O, Ursula, it’s too late to do differ- 
ent, but I hain’t lived right—I see it! 
That ‘woman’s column’ was gospel! 
I’d orter divided, but°I coveted the 
gold you helped me earn, an’ kep’ it 
like a brute! I wisht I’d give you 
more. Get the hen park and the pans 
and the muslin—when I’m gone—get 


I can’t hang 


was 


| 
Buy your qreveries from a grocer 
an ros 8 ry. goods from & dry 
goods house. BUT if you wanta 
gun or gun goods, send two cent 





back the comfort I stole from yoy! 
Yes—I was plotting against the chilg 
God gave me—against her mother, 
too, but He said: ‘Thus far shalt thoy 
go and no farther!’ I heard it in the 
thunder! He struck me down! And 
to think I turned ydu out and then 
you saved me! Forgive me—good- 
bye!” 

He re,. Zed came from somewhers, 
dazed and limping, but at sight of his 
employer, forgot that he was bruised; 
together they carried the half dead 
man to the house. 

The delerium which followed, re- 
vealed the terrible secret of the corn 
house chamber, and Viny shuddered, 
He reviled them, drove them from 
him with curses, Later, he begged them 
to come back—praved that they would 
not leave him to die alone! The mind 
mirrored the soul’s passionate strug- 
gle—love against greed. 

“Viny,” he whispered one morning 
when reason had returned, “if you 
don’t hate me, kiss me, child: tell me 
that you forgive the old pa that died 
in the tornado, and ‘ll help the new 
one to live better.” 

“I didn’t do right, either, pa. [ 
drove ma into acting so, just for 
spite,” and Viny’s tears glistened on 
the man’s gray locks. 

Her kiss, repentance and confes- 
sion—how they comforted him. And 
he had thought to gain the latter with 
the lash! 

“Never mind, Viny; you’re worth 
more’n board’n clothes to me, now. 
We'll start new—work for each other’s 
interest this time, ‘n’ call the firm, 
Nixon and Company.’ Read me a !'t- 
tle scripture from St John and the 
‘woman’s column’ ”"’! 

0 


Poor Indeed. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 
A man may be rich, yet, if truth were 
but told 
Be poverty-poor in 
gold; 
Who needs what he 
thought or a 
Though a prince iz: 
beggar in fa t. 


the midst of his 


2 icks, to complete 


‘his wealth, is a 





our surroundings 
should rise above 
dependant human 

This we grown 
measure, but the 
s nothing to do with the 
which it lives, and 
gzth of mind to resist 
the forces brought to bear in its 
velopment, can be given a much bet- 
ter and happier start in life if it be 
surrounded by innocent, harmless,. 
peaceful conditions, that will give it a 
love for the easy obtainable but ever 
interesting things of nature rather 
than a craving for artificial excite- 
ment or a discontent with a life that, 
however harmless, has neither love nor 
beauty to make it worth living. In 
the garden of a child's heart, in the 
May time of life, the seed sown falls 
upon fertile soil, therefore plant love 
that the weed of hate may have no 
room to flourish; plant humanity and 
kindness that cruelty may not gain a 
foothold; plant truthfulness and hon- 
esty that the seed of falsehood may 
not fall there and choke out fairer 
flowers; plant every good seed and 
watch out for the weeds and uproot 
them while they are yet small, else like 
the garden of flowers, they will starve 
out the springing plant that you desire 
to cultivate.—[Helen Hunt. 


If we cann 
to our wishes, we 
them as much as 
nature will permit. 
people can do ina 
child who ha 
circumstances in 
has not the 


ot shape 


stren 


de- 


It is so easy but dangerous to con- 
tract the habit of pitying ourselves. 
It makes one’s lot in life seem just so 
much harder than it really is.—[Aunt 
Marilla. 











The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns. 
bruises—cramps, diarrhova and all bowel complaints 


jeainkiller Penny paws 
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His Optimistic View. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


Then rain floods the country, or drouth 
sage to blight, 

It’s Uncie’s religion to think it’s all right. 
: 1 optimist born ne’er of failure 


He's 2! 
afraid, 

An’ the happiest feller that God ever 
made. 

In wheat harvest time if a downpour 


should come, 
You or I, fearing rust, would depressed 
be and glum, 
But Uncle, he’d say, when hope seemed 
most forlorn: 
“] reckon this rain will be good for the 
corn 
en, when, in August, the dry spell 


sets in, 
The corn blades curl up and the tassels 


begin 

To wither, when stock ponds commence 
to go dry, 

One’s tempted at such times to sit down 
an’ cry. 


But Uncle, he’d say: ‘‘Well, there’s one 
thing assured— 

The grass we cut this year’s most bound 
to get cured!” 
should you rail at the 

smilingly say: 
“I reckon this dry spell is good for the 
hay!” 


drouth he will 


Through seasons when never a cloud 
swept the sky, 

His fount of good humor refused to go 
C . 


Try 


Through seasons of rain, as though 
poured from a spout, 
His cheer seemed the one crop that 


wasn’t washed out. 

An’ the whole neighborhood at crop fail- 
ure’s alarm 

In his words optimistic find sheltering 


arm 

For } it’ stoutly assert when the bravest 
cnes fret: 

“We won't starve, I reckon—we haven't 
tiil yet!” 


A True Story of Much Stickiness, 
L. M. H. D. 








“Give me a sheet of poison fly 
paper,” said a grey eyed man to the 
clerk in the drug store. 

“Did you ever try the sticky kind?” 
asked the clerk. 

“Try it!” snapped the man, “I 
should say I had, and I would not 
have a sheet of that fly paper in the 
house if the flies were as thick as 
grasshoppers in Kansas!” 

“What's the matter with it?” asked 
the clerk, “‘We sell a hundred sheets 
of it to one of any other, because it 
is not poisonous and there are no dead 
flies dropping around.” 

“Well,” answered the man,” its just 
this way: Last September, when the 
weather was hot, and flies thick, I 
conceived the idea one Saturday night 
of taking a bath. The house in which 
I live has no bathroom, and if any 
member of the family desires to in- 
dulge in the luxury he or she must 
bring a washtub into the kitchen after 
the rest of the family have retired. 

“On the night in question, after 
scrubbing to my heart’s content, I 
proceeded to rub and dry myself thor- 
oughly and still clad in nature’s own 
garb, stepped into the dining room, 
which was dark, and sat down in @ 
chair near the open window to rub 
my feet and ankles. When I arose 
from the chair I found that I had sat 
down on a sheet of sticky fly paper. 

“I started to pull it off. I took hold 
of one corner and pulled as long as 
I could stand it, then let go to pull 
from another corner, and found the 
first resumed its original position and 
that I was as bad off as ever. If I 
could have stood behind myself I 
might have ripped it off as you would 
@ plaster, but unfortunately I wasn’t 
built that way. I thought once that 
I would call my wife, but I knew if 


I did she would sit down and laugh 
until the tears came and I did not 
feel like being laughed at, so I hit 


upon a scheme. Pulling off one cor- 
ner, I backed up to the kitchen door 
and shut the corner in, gave a jerk 
and was free from the pesky thing, 
the perspiration oozing from every 
pore. 

“Next I took my turkish towel and 
proceeded to rub off what failed to 
come with the paper, and then found 
myself finally attached to the towel, 
@nd once more submitted myself to 
the kitghen door for delivery. I 
Scratched my head in vain to think 
of some way to get it off; I tried sand 
Soap only to get in a worse mess. 

“What should Ido? The only thing 
that presented itself to my mind was 


to take a flying trip across the field to 
the sawmill, and ask my friend Ed to 
turn on the emery wheel or the planer 
and shave it off. Then a bright 
thought came to me: I would try 
some kerosene. If that failed I would 
apply a piece of paper over the place 
and go to bed. I found the kerosene 
can and a rag, and began the process 
of removal. It worked like a charm 
and in a few moments the pesky stuff 
was off, and after washing my hands 
I retired and was soon in a deep 
sleep. 

“How long I slept I cannot tell, but 
I dreamed I was in the place of lost 
souls, and as a big flame shot out 
against my leg I awoke. Great Scott! 
That kerosene was getting in its dead- 
ly work. I had gone to sleep on my 
back and as the bed warmed up so 
did the kerosene, until I was hotter 
than the proverbial pepper plaster. I 
turned my burning anatomy out of 
bed, thinking the cool night air would 
relieve me, but alas, it grew hotter 
every minute, and I was obliged to 
waken my wife and explain the sit- 
uation. 

“She arose, and between sweet 
cream, Talcum powder, soda, etc, fin- 
ally succeeded in rendering me more 
comfortable, and then sat down and 
laughed. No siree! None of that in 
our house!” 


Hints on Jelly Making. 


ELOISE MARTIN. 








Jellies are all made alike after the 
juice is obtained. This is boiled 20 
minutes, the sugar is then added, and 
as soon as it is entirely dissolved the 
juice may be poured into the glasses. 
The following points, if carefully ob- 
served, will do much to prevent possi- 
ble failure: 

The sugar should be heated before 
being added to the juice. 

The “20 minutes” should be counted 
after the boiling begins. 


FROM EVERY-DAY LIFE 


The boiling should be brisk, but not 
violent, 

There is no need of skimming until 
just before pouring the jelly; it is 
wasteful. 

Cook about 1% pts of juice at a 
time; never more than 2 pts. 

Nearly all jellies are improved in 
flavor by the juice of a lemon to each 
pint. 

Crab apples, which should be cut up, 
wild plums and the dry fruit and the 
parings, cores and seeds from quinces 
and apples must be almost covered 
with water and boiled until soft to 
obtain the juices. Berries need no wa- 
ter, but should be slowly heated until 
all their juice is freed. 

Grapes just turning are better than 
ripe ones for jelly. 

Jelly bags for straining the cooked 
fruit must always be scrupulously 
clean. 





An Old-Fashioned Pickle. 


I. A. GLASSE. 





This recipe dates back to the time 
of Charles the Second. At that time 
there was a thoroughfare called 
Pickled Egg Walk that led from the 
city of London to Clerkenwell, a 
northern district of the dear old town. 
There was a tavern in this road fa- 
mous for its pickled eggs, and it is 
said that the merry monarch once 
stopped at the tavern and partook of 
them. 

To 1 qt vinegar allow 1 teaspoon 
black pepper, 1 teaspoon white pep- 
per and % oz whole ginger well 
bruised. Boil the eggs for 12 minutes, 
then dip them in cold water, and 
carefully take off the shells. If any 
should be broken in handling do not 
use them, as one broken egg would 
spoil all the rest. Arrange the eggs 
with care in a small crock or in large 
open-mouthed bottles. Now put the 
pepper and ginger into the vinegar 
and when it boils, let it simmer genfly 
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THE HIDDEN HUNTER 


The animals are discussing methods to elude a hunter who has recent- 
ly come into the woods. 
you find him? 
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But he is near and overhears their plans, 
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for 10 minutes to extract the flavor of 


113 


the spices, covering the saucepan 
closely. Then while hot pour it over 
the eggs and when cold tie down close- . 
ly to exclude the air. In one month 
the eggs will be ready for use. 


-— 
—_ 





Green Tomato Preserve—Wash and 
slice the tomatoes; it is a good plan 
to press them in a sieve for a few 
hours. Cover them with a plate and 
place a weight on plate. Do not use 
the water pressed from them. To 1 Ib 
tomato add 1 lb white sugar and as 
little water as will melt the sugar. 
Grate the yellow peel from lemons, 1 
to each quart preserve. Add this and 
tne sliced pulp, after removing the 
white part, and boil slowly together 
2 or 3 hours.—[E. P. 





Green -Pca Salad—aArrange lettuce 
leaves in bowl, large dark leaves out- 
side, white small ones toward center: 
Use 1 head lettuce and a pint of cold, 
seasoned, cooked peas. Bits of cold 
lamb or chicken scattered between 
the leaves is an appetizing addition. 
Place the peas in the center of the let- 
tuce and pour salad dressing over. 
Serve cold.—[Edith Peters. 





Geet and Carrot Salad—Chop 5 me- 
dium-sized beets fine. Season with 1 
teaspoon salt, lg teaspoon mustard and 
a pinch of pepper. Stir in 1 table- 
spoon sugar. Cover with vinegar and 
let stand over night. Drain and place 
on lettuce leaves. Add small cubes of 
boiled carrot, using 1 large or 2 small 
ones. Pour salad dressing over and 
serve cold.—[Edith Peters. 





Try This—Always rub a little soft 
butter or lard over the top of bread 
Cough when set to rise and also after 
lheing molded into loaves. This pre- 
vents the forming of a hard crust.— 
[Cora Gleason, Michigan. 








EVER TREAT YOU SO? 


Coffee Acts the Jonah and Will Come up. 





A clergyman who pursues his noble 
calling in a country parish in Iowa, 
tells of his coffee experience: 

“My wife and I used coffee regu- 
larly for breakfast, frequently for 
dinner and occasionally for supper— 
always the very best quality—package 
coffee never could find a place on our 
table. 

“In the spring of 189% my wife was 
taken with violent vomiting which 
we had great difficulty in stopping. 

“It seemed to come from. coffee 
drinking but we could not decide. 

“In the following July, however, 
she was attacked a second time by 
the vomiting. I was away from home 
filling an appointment, at the time, 
and on my return I found her very 
low; she had literally vomited herself 
almost to death, and it took some 
days to quiet the trouble and restore 
her stomach. 

“T had also experienced the same 
trouble, but not so violently, and had 
relieved it, each time, by a resort to 
medicine 

“But my wife’s second attack satis- 
fied me that the use of coffee was at 
the bottom of our troubles, and so we 
stopped it forthwith and took on Pos- 
tum Food Coffee. The old symptoms 
of disease disappeared and during the 
9 years that we have been using Pos- 
tum instead of coffee we have never 
had a recurrence of the vomiting. 
We never weary of Postum, to which 
we know we owe our good health. 
This is a simple statement of facts." 
Name given by Postum Company, 
Rattle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book “The 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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» THREAD 


A Crochet Piece. 


HALE COOK, 


This piece may be used for a stand 

cover, the: back of a large chair, or for 

a round pillow. It 

is made of dark 

red_ silk luster, 

but any color or 

material may be 

used. In the di- 

rections, ch 2, 

which starts 

every round, is 

counted asa de 

and is so called. 

If directions are carefully followed, 

there will be no trouble with the pat- 

tern. To begin make a chain of 6 and 
join. 

1st row—20 dc under ch, join. 

2d row—Ch 4, 1 dc in second dc of 
last row (ch 2, 1 dc in 4th d c), re- 
peat the inclosure clear around, join. 

3d row—Ch 5, 1 dc under ist ch, ch 
3, 1 d c under same (ch 3, 1 dc under 
2d ch), repeat the inclosure 3 times, 
ch 3, 1 d c under 6th ch, ch 3, 1 dc 
under same (ch 3, 1 d c under next ch), 
repeat inclosure 3 times, ch 3, join. 

4th row—2 dc under ist ch (ch 3, 2 
dc under 2d ch), repeat inclosure, clear 
around, ch 3, join. 

5th row—3 dc over the 2 dc, ch 3, 
repeat from the first all around, join. 

6th row—4 dc over the 3 d c¢, ch 3, 
repeat from the first all around, join. 

7th row—5 dc over the 3 dc, ch 3, 
repeat from the first all around, join. 

8th row—6 dc over the 5 d c¢, ch 3, 
repeat from the first all around, join. 

9th row—7 dc over the 6 d c¢, ch 3, 
repeat from the first all around, join. 

10th row—8 dc over the 7 d ¢, ch 3, 
repeat from the first all around, join. 

lith row—7 dcinthe 8de,ch2,14 
c under ch, ch 2, repeat from the first 
all around, join. 

12th row—6 d cin the 7 dec, ch 2,1 
dc undey first ch, ch 2, 1 de under 
second ch, ch 2, repeat from first all 
around, join. 

13th row—5 d cin the 6dc,ch2,14d 
ec under first ch, ch 2, 1 de under 
second ch, ch 2, 1 da e¢ in third ch, ch 
2, repeat from the first all around, 
join. 

14th row-—-4 dein the 5 d 
1 de under first ch, ch 2, in 
second st of second ch, 1 d e¢ in third 
st, 1 d ec over the second dc, 1 de 
in first st of next ch, 1 d c¢ in second 
et of ch, ch 2, 1 da e¢ under fourth ch, 
ch 2, repeat from the first all around, 
join. 

Ith row—3 dcin the 4 de, ch 2, 1 
d ec under first ch, ch 2, 1 d ¢ in second 
st of second ch, 1 dc in third st, 1 
dc in first d ec of the5de,ch2,1de 
in last d c of the 5 dc, 1c in first st 
of fourth ch, 1 dc in second st of ch, 
ch 2, 1 de under last ch, ch 2, repeat 
from the first all around, join. 

16th row—2 dc in the 3 de, ch 2, 
1 dc in first ch, ch 2, 1 d c¢ in second 
st of next ch, 1 dc in the third st, 1 
dc in the first of 3 dc, ch21de 
in next ch, ch 2, 1 dc in third dec of 
next 3 dc, 2 dc in fourth ch, ch 2, 
1 dc in fifth ch, ch 2, repeat from 
the first all around, join. 

ljth row—1 dc in2dech21de 
in first ch, ch 2, 1 de in second 
ch, ch 2, 1 4 e¢ in center of 3 dc, ch 
2, 1 d c in third ch, ch 2, 1 dc in 
fourth ch, ch 2, 1 dc in center of 3 
dc, ch 2,1 dc in fifth ch, ch 2,1de 
in sixth ch, ch 2, repeat from the first 
ull around, join. 

18th row—3 dc under first ch, ch 1, 
3 dc under second ch, ch 1, repeat from 
first all around, join. 

19th row—2 dc under first ch, ch 2, 
2 de under second ch, ch 2, repeat 
from first all around, join. 

20th row—Same as 18th. 

2ist row—1 d c under first ch, ch 2, 
1 dec under same, 1 d ¢c under second 
ch, ch 2, 1 d ¢ under same, repeat all 
around, join. . F 

22d row—5 dc under first ch, ch 38, 
5 dec under third ch, ch 3, repeat all 
around, join. 

23d row—5 dc over last four of the 


FOR SUMMER MOMENTS 


5 dc, 1 dec in first st of ch, ch 3, 
repeat from first all around, join. 

24th row—5 dc in last four of 6 d 
c, 2 dc in first st of ch, ch 3, repeat 
from first all around, join. 

25th row—6 d c in last five of 7 dc, 

d c in first st of ch, ch 3, repeat all 
around, join. 

26th row—Same as 25th. 

27th row—Same as 26th. 

28th row—Same as 27th, excepting 4 
ch instead of three. 

29th row—Same as 28th. 

30th row—Same as 29th, 
there are 5 st in ch. 

3lst row—Same as 30th. 

32d row—Same as 3lst. 

33d row—Same as 32d. 

34th row—Same as 33d. 

35th row—1 s c in each d ce, 
under ch, repeat all around, join. 

36th row—1 dc in first s e, ch 1, 1 
dcin third s ec, ch 1, repeat all around 
and join... Now count the d cs in last 
row; the number should be divisible 
by 7 for the lace edge to come exact. 
If some slight mistake has been made 
that does not spoil the looks of the 
work, you can distribute the extra 
stitches around in the s c of the fol- 
lowing row so it will not show. 

ist row of lace—1 s c in first dc, 2 
s c under first ch, 1 s c in second d ¢, 
2s c under second ch, 1 s c in third 
dc, 2s c under third ch, 1 s c in fourth 
dc, 2 s c under fourth ch, 18s c in 
fifth dc, ch 2, 3 d ec under sixth ch, 
ch 2, repeat from the first all around, 
join. 

2d row—11 s cin the 13 sc, ch3,5d 
c over 3 dc, ch 3, repeat all around, 
join. 

3d row—9 s cin 11 sc, ch 4,8 de 
over 5 dc, ch 4, repeat all around, join. 

4th row—7 sc in9se, ch 4,10 dc 
over 8 dc, ch 4, repeat all around, 
join. 

5th row—5 sc in 7s ce, ch 4,1 dcin 
first dc, ch 1, 1 dc in second d ec, 
repeat all around, join. 

6th row—3 scin5isec, ch 4,3 de 
under each ch around the scallop, ch 4, 
repeat from first all around, join. 

ith row—l1 dc under ch 5, next to 


only that 
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around each form, following the 
stamped outline as the first part of 
the embroidery. It is arranged so that 
the solid edge comes inside the figure 
which is to be cut out. The button- 
holing accomplished, the center of each 
form is cut out neatly. If desired a 
tiny portion may be left all around the 
buttonholing, turned back and caught 
down securely to the wrong side of 
the buttonhole stitches. This is a lit- 
tle more work than the former meth- 
od, but will result in neater and more 
durable edges. 

As soon as the spaces are cut out 
the linen should be basted over stiff 
cambric, paper or oilcolith, as in lace 
making. Be careful not to stretch the 
figures out of shape in performing this 
work. 

The spaces are now ready to be filled 
with such lace stitches as may be se- 
lected. Point de Venise is one fre- 
quently seen, being one row of loose 
buttonhole stitches caught into the one 
preceding, the work becoming wider 
or narrower to suit the space. All 
sorts of herringbone stitches are good 
for long spaces. Spider webs, Eng- 
lish or plain wheels, bars, plain, 
twisted, woven or buttonholed, are all 
used. Most varieties of woven stitches, 
such as cones, crosses, etc, are suitable. 
In fact, so great is the variety of 
stitches applicable to this work that 
almost anyone can carry out a design 
without being called upon to study 
new stitches. Small eyelets are left un- 
filled. 

In the collar shown eyelets, spider 
webs, crosses and a combination of 
loose . buttonholing caught together 
with herringbone stitches appear. This 
turnover is of unique shape, and done 
in fine linen will make a very pleasing 
addition to any stock. Cuffs may be 
made to match. 

The Danish cut-work is used for col- 
lars, cuffs, lingerie, waists and house- 
hold linens. Some particularly hand- 
some designs for shoulder collars and 
centerpieces are seen. Frequently the 
designs include trailing vines and con- 
necting figures of solid embroidery, 
thus giving additional weight and ele- 


A SIMPLE, ATTRACTIVE COLLAR 


first d c, 1 d ec between third and fourth 
dec, ch 2, 1 d@ ec in same place, 1d 
c between sixth and seventh d ¢, ch 2, 
1 dcin same place, repeat around 
the scallop; 1 dc under last ch of 
same scallop, repeat around all of the 
scallops, join. 

8th row—4 dc in each ch, catching 
with a slip st between each scallop. 

Where the new rows begin, the stitch 
on the hook does not always come 
where the next row begins; regulate 
this by slip stitching along the top 
until you reach the right place; it is 
easy and does not show. This piece 
is very pretty in shaded cotton, which 
washes well, 


MAE Y. MAHAFFY. 

Danish cutwork has achieved a dee 
served popularity among the lovers of 
all-white embroidery in which open 
work is found. It is less difficult than 
Italian cut-work, and can therefore be 
carried out by even beginners with but 
little trouble. It is very durable if 
done on good linen with linen thread, 
for an all linen article will invariably 
outwear one of cheaper material, to 
say nothing of its greater beauty. 

The stamped designs for this work 
include all sorts of odd looking forms, 
ovals, circles, diamonds, hearts, -etc. 
They are arranged in fanciful designs, 
but each must be to itself sufficiently 
to permit of buttonholing all the way 
round it. 

Buttonholing is the chief stitch in 
the Danish cut-work, whereas the 
Italian cut-work must be bound care- 
fully. This buttonholing is done 


gance to the work. The solid work is 
always padded quite high before the 
embroidery is begun, and the work 
then carried out in satin stitch with 
stems in outline or stem stitch. 

The work is also known as Hedebho, 
or Copenhagen cut-work, and orig- 
inated with the Danish peasants. The 
shepherdess there is seldom seen with- 
out an accompanying bit of cut-work, 
and in many a simple home handsome 
samples of the embroidery are found. 
Scrap Work, 


MRS H. L. MILLER. 


Lovers of dainty needlework will hail 
with delight this sample of trim- 
mings, for this 
season hand- 
work is ‘more 
popular than 
ever. It com- 
bines hemstitch- 
ing with squares 
of cambric 
Which arew 
Caught in place 
by the hem- 
stitching. This 
work is used on 
aprons, shirt waists, skirts, yokes, doi- 
lies and cemerpieces. The edge, or 
points, is made with scallops of the 
thread in the buttonhole stitch. 
———_ a> 
One morning we heard the fire call, 
several short rings. Everyone en the 
line rushed to the phone. “Where is 
the fire?” asked a dozen or more voices 
at once. “In the stove,” answered a 
solemn voice. Then we looked around 
at the calendar and saw it was April 
1.—[{Mrs R. M. R. 


Convenient Printing Shelf. 


H. C. 


I do considerable photograph work, 
and keep my material in a bedreom on 
the south side of the house. Up to the 
present time I have been filling my 
printing frames in there and carrying 




















SHELF FOR PRINTING FRAMES, 
the:. out through the dining room and 
kitchen to the back porch to print. [I 
found it very tiresome, especially go 
when I had a half dozen or more 
frames to look after. 

The other day I wondered why I 
couldn’t make a shelf outside of my 
bedroom window and do away with the 
tramping back and forth and _ the 
stooping. My big boy, who happened 
to be at home, hunted up a suitable 
board for the purpose. I then took 
the measurements and had him do the 
sawing and planing and help me put 
it in position. The board, when ready 
to adjust, was 4 fett 3 inches long by 
1 foot wide. To attach it to the building, 
I took six heavy screw-eyes, two large 
L screw hooks and two lengths of bal- 
ing rope. Two of the screw-eyes we 
put in either end of the board, an inch 
or so from the front and two more 
were screwed in the edge of the back 
side 8 inches or so fromethe ends. The 
L hooks went into the wall under the 
window sill, just far enough apart s0 
the eyes in the side edge of the board 
would go over them. The other two 
screw-eyes we put in the wall at either 
side of the window casing, a little more 
than 2 feet above the base of the sill. 
Placing the eyes at the back over the 
Looks in the wall, we ran the rope 
through those in the ends up through 
those in the wall and tied them, mak- 
ing the shelf level and firm. 

The window screen is hinged, and the 
sash is raised, and lowered, at will, by 
weights inside the casing, so I have no 
trouble in using my shelf. This shelf 
will save me more than half the work, 
and all the for the window is 
on the level, when I am seated by it 


stooping, 
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Chance for Thoughtful 
Dear Tablers: Once I 
I thought was a 
story and sent it to be _ published 
It was returned and the editor gave 
such an excellent reason for not pub- 
lishing it, that I was sorry I sent it, 
for it must have hurt him to read it, 
looking at it from his standpoint. It 
was on trailing arbutus, such a pretty 
subject, and in just the season [ 
thought it quite the thing. He told 
me how he loved this flower. He said: 
“T have seen it exterminated on hill 
after hill and mountain after moun- 
tain by the ruthless plucking of the 
roots when the stems were short. The 
plants are rapidly disappearing from 
many localities. For this reason |! 
would not want to put the suggestion 
of a market for this flower into the 
heads of childrem” Now cannot we 
readers of this paper ask our children 
to be careful in getting this beautiful 
wild flower, this creation of God, and 
have them guard carefully the roots 
and help its growth instead of exter- 
minating it?—[Aunt Lizzie. 


Teaching— 
what 
little 


wrote 
pretty 


The Greatest Gift—There is no 
greater gift than the gift of a place to 
work where can live out his life 
in holiest service, even though it be 
what men call the lowliest service 
There is neither high nor low in the 
true realm; all men are equal at one 
place, where their hands and their ser- 
vice meet.—[Mrs Dillon, New York. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


rhere 





never a time 


inine wardrobe was so 
dainty accessories as 
fetching 
te linger- 
matron and 


among tl 








are the separ 
which eve ry 
The firstof these shown 


ts, the front revers being 


from the rolling collar. 


to be worn with a single- 
at, and is an unusually at- 
It may be madeof eyelet 


Three Coat Collars, one 


linen with stitched bands 


hing the edges. The sec- 


gz, easily rolling collar for 
at The simplicity and 
this design are its marks 

For this collar, almost 
lingerie materials may 
linen pongee or pique 
wear and dotted muslin, 
linen or batiste for nice 


Model three is designed for 


double-breasted coat. It 
ly new and becoming 


he edge of this might be em- 


a scallop. 


This is the season of the 


the forehanded mother fits 


school wardrobe, and it 
numbered among the 
cks a few guimpe dress- 


‘irl’s Guimne Frock, sizes 


%, 10 and 12 years. 


de is ever popular, for it 
ng, especially if the yoke 


by a pretty bertha, as in 
The bertha may or may not 


the front. It carries out 


shoulder line now so fash- 


by giving breadth to the 


helps to improve the lines 


The full front and back 


gathered into a narrow belt to 
is attached a full gathered skirt. 
ruffles on bertha and skirt 
little to the appearance. 
cotton fabrics could be 
devolopment, although the | 
7-zoo0d for guimpe dresses 


| Get it 


in heavier material for fall and win- 
ter wear. Medium size required five 
yards, 26 inches wide. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Departmént, 
this office. 


a> 


Another Good Samaritan. 
DAVY CROCKETT. 








I was glad that the Young Folks’ Edi- 
tor put in a plea for the hungry birds. 
It awakens the better nature and sym- 
pathies of the boys and girls. Quail 
used to come up behind my place and 
I fed them. They looked so trim and 
cute and were so tame I would not have 
killed them for any money. Many other 
little birds feed where I feed the poul- 
try. 

Some time ago I heard a gun and the 
shot hit the barn. I went out and ask- 
ed a boy why he was shooting at the 
barn. He said he was not shooting at 
the barn, but killed a chickadee. Asked 
why he killed it, he said because it was 
real pretty. Murder I call that—noth- 
ing less! 

On Thanksgiving day I found some 
of my _ special friends dead, shot 
for sport. One was the little bird that 
sings first in spring, after winter has 
broken up, when it sounds so cheery 
and joyous that it makes me think of 
“creation’s morn’ when our Father 
saw all He had made and it was very 
good. And another bird killed was the 
hermit thrush, that sweet singer of the 
deep woods. It makes me feel like 
waging eternal warfare against guns 
and sportsmen. The police caught a 
man with a bag of robins near my pond 
last summer and it cost him over $100 
before he got clear. I wish all the little 
birds that are murdered would cost the 
murderers the same. Then farmers 
would not have to spray so much, 

> 

Edna Likes Edith’s Tlousekeeping— 
Probably you will call me a book- 
worm, but I just have to read stories. 
I think the story about Edith and 
housekeeping is just lovely. I havera 
pet lamb and her name is Daisy. I 
have a little bell on her neck and when 
she is with the sheep they don’t like 
the bell a bit. I guess I am like the 
piece about: ““Mary had a little lamb; 
it was white as snow, and everywhere 
that Mary went, the lamb was sure to 
go.”” Only my name isn’t Mary; it is— 
[idna Hoadley. 





Another Young Money Earner— 
Earnest Bowen was attending school 
in town, and as his home was three 
miles from town, he rode his pony to 
school each day. Neighbors would 
seid by him for their mail and the 
thought occurred to him to bring their 
mail each school day for 50 cents a 
month for a family He soon per- 
suaded six of the neighbors to become 
his patrons and he was soon earning 
$5 a month.—[hathryn Hammond. 

Color in London Smoke—I am a boy 
11 years of age and have a pony, three 
bantams and a dog. The pony’s name 
is Hobson, the dog's name is Fanny. 
Hobson is three years old, 42 inches 
high and his color is ‘‘London smoke.’ 
I drive him every evening about three 
miles. He is very gentle; any child 
can drive him. I live on a farm. We 
all enjoy reading the American Agri- 
culturist.—[Miles Kuhlthau, New Jer- 
sey. 

I live in the country, am 12 years old. 
My father has one horse, 12 cows and 
three pigs. I live about a mile from 
school and go every day. I have for 
pets, a dog named Peter, a calf I call 
Fannie, a sheep named Pumpkin, and 
three cats.—[H. C., Ct. 

Hello! My uncle takes this paper 
and each week I look for the Tablers. 
I think Louisa Alcott’s books are fine. 
I wish some of you girls would send 
your pictures. I can just imagine how 
cheerful Maud and R. A. E. look.— 
[Sunbeam, New York. 


THE SEWING ROOM 









Simpson-Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


make unsurpassed Spring garments, 
Their absolutely fast coloring, 
many beautiful designs and 

cloth of the best weaving 


justify their unqualified success. 
Ask your dealer for 
Simpson- Eddyst one Silver Greys. 
Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 


century. 
YST Three /—foaneg of Simpsons have made 


Simpson Prints 


Pp RINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 




















WE WANT 


WIDE AWAKE AGENTS 


in every corner of the United States to sell 


Andrews School Furniture 








sell. 


The A. H. ANDREWS CO., 


Established 1865. 174-176 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Awarded Grand Prize St. Louis Exposition 1904. 


The best school furniture made. The easiest to 
Favorite over all others. Write for terms, etc. 














‘Let the Men Wash 


if they will not buy you an 0. K. Washing Machine. 


oHeOK 


Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Can Run It 
while you hang up the clothes. ‘Saves lots af time and hard 
work and does away with wash day backaches. The only 
Rotary Washer with re volving steel t 
very easily, almost noiseless. 


does the work quicker, but- 
ter and much easier than any 
other washing machine on 
the market. 





= 2 eer ree 


gearing. It runs 
K. declares fifty-two 


dividendsa year, payable every — day. We urge that 
you see the 0. K. at your local dealer’s store. If he does 
not handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied with one. Wrin, ger box on every machine, 


H. F. Brammer Mfg. Go., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, Ia. 














CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped pe rmanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medic weeded afterwards. 21 yeare of 
enecess treating As thma ond Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, ‘Buffalo, N. ¥. 








—e—_J 
PARKER'S 

j HAIR BALSAM 

Cleanses end beautifies the hair. 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Mair to its Youthful Coior. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at _Druggists 














FREE FARM TELEPHONE every, farmer 


absolutely free a fine Teley ‘ Try it 20 
daye—if not the bes et telepho 1e made you don't pay us one 
cent. Cost very little « wotater: dg thing to maintain, Great 
help, convenicnce and mone y-taver. Send at once. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 854 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


PATENTS sites references: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


en D’-£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 





lg To Printers > 
‘BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 


Web Presses 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 


One six page wide electrotype web perfect. 
ing Hoe press, prints &, 12, or 24 pages, 
each 143 in. long by log in ide with four 
columns of 13 ems pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trimmed: 

2,40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, delive red 
to'« ither page or half-page size 

One Hoe web perfecting half tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 
combinations. It delivers tolded, trimmed 
and stitched a public ation With type wed 
11} by 7@ in. in either 4, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 

40 or 48 pages, It will ales take pages i; iG by 
118 in. or five standard columns 15 picas wide, 
and print of these &, 12,16, ®and 24 pages, 
This machine is even | better than when new. 

Also one Stonemetz web perfecting press 
delivering 16 pages folded, pasted and trim- 
med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate 149 by 9 in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
L SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 









ROYAL KE, BURNHAM, Patent 
Ghrezece. 824 Bood Building, 

Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 
Secured.Booklet on Patents sent Free 








STEEL SQUARE 
POCKET BOOK 


A Practical and Handy Treatise Giv- 
ing the Best and Simplest Methods of 
Using the Carpenter's Steel Square. 
By Dwient L. Stopparp. Illustrated, 3x14x5 
inches, 109 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid 50 cents. 
rime: hoses Judd Company, New ork. 








Your Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a 
few more lying on the table, in these days 
when good books are so cheap. We can 
help you dothis, Drop usa postal asking 
fora catalog. Rural books, or standar« 
works of fiction history ,travel poetry ete. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
2 Lafayette Place, New York 
seevenetee | Bldg., Chicago Springfield, Mass. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 


| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








from your 


Draggist, 


swe STRENGTH-GIVER, cx 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


~ and MEN. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Better than a Horse 


For the McCVICKER Costs less and only eats when it’s working—1¢ per horse power 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or sheli grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing mz achine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 
start it and let it alone —that’s all. It has onethird the parts of any other 
Gasoline E gg mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
of adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


(Automatic) 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
without complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 
out of order, for it is Automatic and so sim- 
ple that you or your ten-year-old boy can 

‘see through it” and understand all about it 
in ten minutes. Nothing to get out of re- 
pair. Write for our CATALOGUE A and find 
out more about it—and how low the price is. 


ALMA MFG. co., Alma, Mich. 
genta: , 

The BITTLE-CHARLES CO., 1219 Filbert St, Philadelphis fa 
8. L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. : 





Note the 


FEW 
Parts 

















The SMALLEY Modern SILO FILLER 


takes less power because it is the only blower that provides for the 
speed of the fan according to elevati 
t has greater capacity and is 
cheaper to operate than any other 
silo filler. It makes accidents 
impossible. And this machine 
will cost you less money than other 
machines anywhere near its capacity. 


THE SMALLEY 


has the reputation of being the best Bilo 
Filler that money will buy—AND IT IS. . 
60 years of practical experience are back St 
it, with no dissatisfied customers. Hun- 
dreds testify to its superiority over others. « 

r FREE Ontalomae will tell 7 all * 
about ‘the SMALLEY Modern SILO FILLER 
—why it is best; why it will seve can money 
andtrouble. Write for it TODA 











To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Gasoline Engine é Pumps 


Or cut out complete advertisement and send to 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO.,_ - CHICAGO, ILL, _ 


Please send me illustrated Catalogue No. X 597Gasoline Engines. I may want 








Engine to run, 
Name. 


Town 





Street No... 

















and — allmistakes. The 
first ¢ ‘ost of such a machine 
‘\ is considerableand you owe 
* it re yourself to get the 
right onein the start. We 
have been making Manure 
Spreaders for 26 years and 
\ that the Success is right. 
sein _ Anotl hia of is that there are 
Wiaal ned of "| ey more of our machines in use 
Heap Bkiit > Keres a! than ot all other makes com- 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- 
nure, in any condition, lime, salt, ashes, plaster and fertilizer. broadcast or in drills. Simplest, strongest, 
lightost draft, easiest to load, and most durable. Full guarantee, Send for our book on Farm Fertility. 
tells the complete story of the Success Manure Spreader. We mail it free. 


Kemp & Burpee -pornerscaneet Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 


know 
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UGKEYE 


Combined Grain an 
Fertilizer Disc Drill 


WITH DISC-HOE SEEDING DEVICE 


A BUCKEYE drill that embodies more excellent features than any other drill 


we know of. 
skip, choke or bunch, 
feature of the Backeye drills. 
in commercial fertilizers. 


and fine manures, and does not grind the fertilizer into paste. 
disc and hoe drills are combined in the ‘‘ Disc-Hoe”’ 


The double run grain feed is “as accurate asthe sun’”’ and will not 
The fertilizer distributor, made of glass, is a distinctive 
It will not break, nor rust or corrode from the acids 
Guaranteed to sowall kinds of commercial fertilizers 


The prince iples of the 


seeding device; the hoe evenly 


and exactly depositing the seed and fertilizer in the perfect furrow made by the disc. 
This drill has a dozen other features of sterling merit, and is one of the leaders 


of the famous Buckeye line. 


It will pay_you to examine it at your dealer's, or 


write us for a complete catalogue of Grain Drills and Cultivators. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20Canal Street, Springfield, Ohio. 





ABENAQUE| 


‘GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUITERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 


‘d HSI OZ 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 





MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


® from less apples and more wine 
from less gr are pre oduced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. Theexw 4 
tra yield of juice soon pays ¥ 
for the press. 

CIDER 


HYDRAULI Passes 


for custom work in your , 
locality will 
money-inaker. 

sizes, hand or power. 25 
to 300 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines : 
Fully Guaranteed; Catatoq FREE. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 


NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
or Room 124 We. 39 Cortlandt S*., New York, WN. Y. 


apes 














Monarch 
| Hydraulic 
PRESS 


—FOR— 
~. {CIDER, WINE, 
a > ~~ etc. Greatest ca- 
(elite, ity, best results with least power. Steel beams, 
etc. 











Great strength and durability. Safety 
device prevents breakage. Different sizes ‘and capac- 
ities. New Special Features This Year. 7 
Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction, 

A. B, Farquhar Co's. Bollers, Engines, Saw 
Milis, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 
Monarch Machinery Go., 
Roomi159. 89 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








UNION rons POULTRY FENCE 


A nlrb dete a Netting 


Send for our 
interesting 
booklet F, 

“ A Short 

Story for 

Poultry 
Raisers.” 





ome one ——- 


Union Fence Company, 


114 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Mills at New Haven, Conn.; De Kalo, D1; Oakland, Cal 








have w ritte n us this spring stating - that the sale 4 
the Frost Fence is increasing every year in 1 
territory. Why’ Because it speaks for itse li Ww hy 
not build a fence that will last a lifetime? 

D, O1I0. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., + GLEVELAI 




















‘E rer The Press o To-day 


hy: 
a4 OL Does more work for powe rus ed, and ‘does it nicer and easier, 
d BS than any other hay press made. Steel or Wood, Horse or 
Belt Power. Every approved device for easy, safe Operating 
and perfect work. 
of presses. Don’t buy until you see the Eli catalogue. 
mail it free. Write for it to-day, 
Earliest and easiest worked, 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 113 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Illinois. 
Carries oft surp ry waters 
Ine 


TILE DRAINED LAND 1S MORE PRODUCTIVE 2:3: 
. | 





We 











creases the value. Acres of swampy jJand reclaimed. and poor d ay fertile. 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 


for what you want and prices. JOUN MH, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 








Moderate 


We Make Cuts rice 


Quick 
Service 


High-Grade 
Half Tones 
Line Cuts 
Electrotypes 





PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
WE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
@end for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








FENGE mace2 


See how closelyitis woven. Sola 
direct to the farmer at tactory 
prices, on 30 Days Free Trial. 
Your mot 1ey backif not satistied. 
Write today for free Catalogue, 

COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. 


RS a 
STUN? pul Ait see CATALOG 


697920... 6o—— WX FREE 


get W.SMITH GRUBBER CO LACROSSE WiS 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Strongest | 





TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, UL. 








DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Vv AW MILL\ Friction Feed. 


Avoid im PAW MILL! Te 8 and buy the Genuine. Saw M i 
4H.P. and u; Sh ing mice, Sato ace O orm Mills, 4 St 

Hay Presse os, Water Whe 1 Catalog free. We pay tho frei . 
DcLOACH MHI M’f’g Co., Box 525, Atlanta, Ga, 


AGRICULTURE 


Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty. 


As its name im] 3, ft oO} ves explic’t 
directions for ctua k i laboratory and 
the school n, t gh hich agricultu l 
principles n has 
been to pie 

ry phas« 
the direct 


f; 








can rer 
and to 
sult 
One must 

the r & 

It embodies i the tes mpreheusive, 
practical, scientific yet simple discussion of 
such fects as ar ‘ y to the understanding 
of many 1e agricultural principles involved 
in everyd: i The book, although primari! 
intende 1 fo rv in schools, is equally valuable 
to anyene desiring to obtain in an easy an 
pleasing manner a general knowledge of eleme’- 
tary agriculture. Fully illustrated, 54x8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. Price $1.50 net, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 








52-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 





